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WILL PRICES EVER BE STABLE? 


HE price of crude rubber, present and future, is 
more interesting to the trade than any other 
topic. To manufacturer, planter, importer, broker, 
whether he be located in Montreal or Montevideo, Pe- 
nang or Paterson, Manchester or Melbourne, Akron or 
Aden, the question is paramount. Who makes the 
prices when they are made? Whether or not the law of 
supply and demand is more potent than speculative 
influence? is beside the question if only there were 
any degree of certainty about either the ups or the 
downs. Two dollar rubber, even three dollar rubber, 
does not matter if only it persist for a reasonable 
period. The present comparatively low price of rubber 
can be of no advantage to the manufacturer for a long 
come. A year of rubber at $1.08 to $1.15 


would be none too long to enable makers of rubber 


time to 


coods to adjust their prices after a period of $3 rubber. 
ie price is immaterial if only it be somewhere near 


rmanent. When one remembers that in 1902 the 
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price of upriver fine was 76 cents, that three years 
later its average was 52 cents higher, that still three 
years later it had dropped off 30 cents, that two years 
later still it jumped $2.24 higher than in 1902, and 
then sagged back some $2 a pound, it will be seen that 
buyers were perforce speculators. 

the Amazonian producers do not want this sort of 
uncertainty. It is exceedingly hard on the industry 
there for them to see $3 rubber for a time and be prac- 
tically millionaires and then $1 rubber and be “broke.” 
No one can blame them for trying to corral the surplus 
that at least $1.50 be realized. Nor, were they able to 
insure that price for, say, five years, would there be 
the slightest objection on the part of the rubber manu- 
facurers. 

It would, at first blush, seem as if Brazil’s oppor- 
tunity would be when rubber was high and there was 
plenty of money. Such is human nature, however, that 
the reverse is true. It is catastrophies that bring out 
what is in man or people. The low price of rubber, the 
necessity for increased revenue will be the spur that 
will urge Brazilian rubber producers to improved busi- 
ness methods, lower first costs, planting, etc., that they 
may compete with the rest of the rubber producing 


world. 





THE RUBBER MARKET CHANGING. 


HAT the marketing of crude rubber is likely to 

undergo notable changes in the next few years 

will hardly be disputed except by those who desire 
no change. 

Plantation rubber in thousands of tons, free from 
sand, bark, mud, stones and water has started the 
whole wild rubber world toward the production of 
gum equally clean, equally dry. 
rubber manufacturer would 


Time was when no 


accept washed crude rubber. He feared, and some- 
times justly, mixtures of less valuable sorts, difficult 
of recognition except in the cure. Washed rubbers are 
today used everywhere, and the user finds that they 
are not as likely to be adulterated as are the wild sorts. 

In this evolutionary period, when crude rubber is 
gradually working up to higher and more stable levels, 
it is perhaps possible that American listing on a stock 
exchange is in the line of real progress. However that 
may be, the story of the Produce Exchange by its able 
president and the views of some rubber manufacturers 
in another column, cannot fail to be of more than ordi- 


nary. interest. 
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RUBBER INVESTORS FRIGHTENED. 


ANY conditions are conspiring to fill with fear the 
hearts of European investors in rubber planta- 
tion stocks. 

Foremost is the exasperating way in which the price 
of crude rubber clings to the dollar level, nor does the 
fact that rubber planting is extremely profitable, even 
at this low price, abate their fears. 

Then there is synthetic rubber, not rumors of it, but 
actual exhibitions of process and product, by men who 
must be taken seriously. So it happens that many are 
selling out even at a loss. Those who cannot find a mar- 
ket at satisfactory prices are beginning a campaign of 
For the first time they wish more 
They 


studiously compare production returns for Ceylon, the 


inquiry and criticism. 


light upon plantation expenditures of every sort. 


Malay States and Java; they write letters of complaint, 
of advice, and the banner companies, as Vallambrosa, 
continue paying almost unbelievably big dividends. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER EFFECTS. 


HE bugaboo of the rubber planter, synthetic rubber, 

has arrived at last, not as a fearsome dream, but as 

an actuality. Two companies with laboratories in Eng- 

land produce it at will. Not in ton lots, to be sure, and 

not of the quality of up river fine, but real rubber never- 

theless and at a cost, if their figures are correct, that 
points to commercial possibilities. 

It had always been supposed that such a discovery 
would immediately put millions into the pockets of the 
discoverers, and put out of business those who gather 
from nature's sources. There is no indication that either 
happening is imminent. It will be a long time, under the 
most favorable circumstances, before the laboratories can 
be turned into factories, and a production say as great as 
that of guayule is reached. Or supposing within one or 
two years such amount were marketable, would it not be 
absorbed with ease as were guaywle, the higher grades of 
reclaimed rubber, and the mineral plastics, and would not 
the only marked effect be a steadying of the market? 
Furthermore, the pioneers in extracting and treating 
guayule, pontianak and in high grade reclaiming, found 
that the well-equipped laboratories in the big rubber 
mills the world over were extracting, treating and re- 
claiming by methods imitative or original, and that some 
kept pace with them in production. Is it not possible 
that the same alert manufacturers are already making 


isoprene, and that one day a plant for synthetic rubber 
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production will be as common an adjunct to a rubber 
factory as the present reclaiming plant? Were this 
accomplished, its effect would not be to kill the business 
of rubber gathering, wild or planted. Reclaiming for the 
trade is neither killed nor handicapped by the individual 
reclaiming plants. If synthetic rubber enters the market 
it will be quietly, gradually, and with no apparent effec: 


upon existing conditions. 








NOLO CONTENDERE, $1,000. JACKSON, NIHIL. 


|‘ THE year 1900 there appeared in trade circles a 
man by the name of Jackson. Or, to be exact. 


he did not appear except at intervals, and then 


only to a selected few. He had, so it is to be assumed, 
improved upon the old time trade associations with 
their “gentlemen’s agreements” by evolving “pools.” 
According to rumor, he formed hundreds of them, pool- 
ing every sort of production from soap to suspension 
bridges. There was much mystery in his method of 
work, in the terms of agreement, and in the personnel 
of those whom he pooled. He had modest offices in 
New York, and except to those with whom he was do- 
ing business had little to say of an informing nature. 
To what extent his pooling operations reached no one 
knows. As far as the rubber trade is concerned he 
seems to have brought the most important of the in- 
sulated wire concerns into agreement. It is said that 
their pool ceased to exist some time ago, but the Fed- 
eral government, nevertheless cited those concerned 
to court and on a general plea of nolo contendere 
fined each individual all the way from $1,000 up. Jack- 
son, of whose fertile brain the pool was born, is said 
to be in Europe. They fined the rubber men, but can- 


not find Jackson. 





LESSONS FROM RUBBER MILL FIRES. 


HE July Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association records two recent fires in rubber 
manufacturing establishments. In one case the fire had 
started in a rubber spreader, and had steadily ex: 
tended all over the machine, causing a great deal of 
heat and dense smoke. Thirteen sprinklers opened, the 
principal damage being to balloon and aero cloth in 
process in the spreader room. Among the recommend- 
ations based on the facts, it is remarked that ample 
floor drainage is important in rooms where volatile 
liquids are used. In this case the water seems to have 
been quickly carried outside the building, owing to 


ample drainage. 
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In another case a fire occurred under a large bench 
forty feet in length, underneath which were a few 
paints and oils, and oily waste or rags (as well as 


probably some dirty overalls). Fifteen sprinklers 


opened and held the fire entirely under the bench. 








LOOKING AHEAD. 


FTER conference with the managers of selling 
branches in all parts of the country, the presi- 
dent of one of the leading motor car manufacturing and 
vending combinations in the United States, expresses 
his opinion that next year’s demand for automobiles 
will require the manufacture of not less than 210,000 
power vehicles, for pleasure and light business pur- 
poses, apart from motor trucks, and that 60 per cent. 
of these vehicles will be for utility purposes, with a 
distinct advance in the number of lower priced cars 
sold for business and pleasure uses. 

This—unless some genius comes to the front with a 
practical substitute—means a material increase in the 
demand for the hitherto indispensable rubber tire. 

That the manufacturers propose to be prepared to 
meet it, will be apparent from the frequent reports in 
the columns of the InpIA RusBBeR Wokr LD, of extensive 
additions to their producing facilities, made by the 
leading tire manufacturers. 

For this important branch of the rubber manufac- 
turing trade, future prospects, for some time to come, 
may therefore be regarded as satisfactory—provided 
the figure on which this prognosis is based, is reason- 
ably near the mark. 








EFFICIENCY AND OIL. 


HE efficiency expert is abroad in the land. He 

tells how to turn out 100 feet of hose where one 

is now turning out only 90 feet. Some of his rules 

are interesting, some highly ingenious, and some 

actually work. But here is one he has so far missed— 
oil the help. 

A rubber factory of the first grade uses from 7,000 
to 10,000 gallons of lubricating oil a year. That runs 
into dollars, but nobody begrudges a penny of it. It 
is the best investment in the shop, for what sort of 
work would a machine do without oil? 

It is the same exactly with the human machine. If 
it is to run smoothly, turning out good work day after 
day without squeaking at the axles, oil it. A manufac- 


turing corporation in New England, not exactly in the 
rubber line, but at least in the rubber territory, re- 
It devoted a 
These were 


cently gave its employes a fine oiling. 
full day to it. It employs 500 people. 
gathered together, along with the wives and children 
of the family men—making a regiment of 1,400 souls— 
put on board 2 commodious steamer, given a delightful 
sail with orchestral accompaniment, landed at a cheery 
resort of many attractions, and supplied with coupons 
covering them all. A local restaurateur of repute was 
given carte blanche to load them to the gunwales with 
all the delicacies of the seashore. Afterwards, armed 
with their coupons, before which all gates parted and 
all doors opened wide, they shot the chutes, careened 
around the scenic railway, roller-coasted, watched the 
diving belles and pirouetted over waxed floors until 
human capacity could ask for no more. 

Later in the day they were deposited as near their 
own doors as the trolley could take them—fatigued, 
but full of a great joy and oiled up for many days and 
weeks of cheerful toil. That was a good piece of lubri- 
It cost probably $4,000, perhaps more, but 
think of the wear and tear it prevented. At any rate, 


cation. 


these particular manufacturers must believe that it 
pays, for they have been doing this same thing for 
thirty years. 

This shows one good way of keeping the human 
machine running smoothly and effectively. There are 
plenty of others, and all are in the line of added effi- 
ciency. 








THE COST OF ISOPRENE. 


LTHOUGH isoprene is only an intermediate 

product, in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 

its actual cost is one of the most essential factors in 
any calculation bearing upon the subject. 

This aspect of the case has not been overlooked by 
leading chemists. Some time ago Professor (now Sir 
William) Tilden, Dean of the Royal College of Sci- 
ence, London, called attention to the fact that the yield 
of isoprene from turpentine is very small, probably 
not exceeding 10 per cent., under favorable conditions. 
In his experiments it had been less than that rate. 
His researches as to synthetic rubber, going as far back 
as 1882, add weight to his statements. 

Upon the basis of a calculation made at the time, 
and taking for a starting point the present New York 
price of 56 cents per gallon of 714 pounds (exactly 7.47 
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cents per pound), the following results would be 
shown: 

A—1,000 pounds turpentine at 7.47 cents per pound, 
$74.76. Yield 100 pounds isoprene. 


74.7 cents per pound. 


Cost of isoprene, 


According to the somewhat higher estimate of a 15 
per cent. yield, claimed by an English company, there 
would be a relatively lower cost: 

3—1,000 pounds turpentine at 7.47 cents per pound, 
$74.70; yield 150 pounds isoprene; cost of isoprene, 


49.8 cents per pound. 


These results would have to be increased by the 
expense of bringing the raw material to the stage of 
intermediate product, and would, on the other hand, 
be subject to a diminution representing the proceeds of 
the by-product obtained up to that stage. 

Upon these two vital points estimates and calcu- 
lations will doubtless be submitted in due time, but 
in view of the prospective yield from turpentine being 
admittedly only 10 to 15 per cent. of isoprene, the re- 
sults, as thus indicated, will form a more or less reli- 


able point of departure for more ample investigation. 


BELGIAN PROMISES FULFILLED. 


FS eayen the notable instances of modern 
is that made by the Congo since the 


a nation have shaped its destinies. 


pre eTeSsS 


Jelgians as 


The collector of rubber at all times formed an import- 
ant element in the prosperity of the Congo Free State. 
In fact, that country has been regarded as having created 
the African rubber industry, for before its foundation, 
the natives of Africa hardly knew the existerce of the 
rubber vine, or were unaware of its value. 

The earliest record of rubber shipments from the 
Congo dates from 1887, when the total export was only 
200,000 pounds. In 1909 it represented 9,000,000 pounds ; 
this fact affording a convincing proof of the business 
policy, which has guided the administration of the coun- 
try. 

Intimately connected with this progress is the more 
systematic cultivation and collection of rubber, which had 
previously been looted from African forests in a quantity 
insufficient to attract capital. In the successful efforts 
made to develop the natural resources of the Congo, the 
policy of Belgium is now to emulate the progress made 
in Asia, where the result has not only well repaid the 
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European promoters and managers, but has at the same 
time, brought comfort and welfare to the natives who 
supply the labor. It is on similar lines that Belgium has 
been and is acting in the Congo. 

Nor is Belgian control today simply a matter of bureau- 
cracy and officialism. On the contrary, a marked per- 
sonal element is aiding in establishing the necessary good 
feeling. The Colony was taken over by a vote of the Bel- 
gian Parliament on November 15, 1908. During the visit 
to the Congo in 1909 of the future king, accompanied by 
M. Jules Renkin, Minister for the Colony and other offi- 
cials, many detailed reforms were accomplished, and com- 
prehensive plans of future work elaborated. Various lead- 
ing Belgian public men have since visited the Colony, 
thus keeping in touch with its condition and prospects. 

Among points of special interest affecting Congo rub- 
ber, is the fact admitted by Mr. Cuthbert Christy in his 
recent work, “The African Rubber Industry” that since 
the earliest shipments, the rubber exported from the 
Congo has been of a far better quality that that from the 
British African colonies. The special requirements of 
plantation rubber net being well understood, the Govern- 
ment has spared no expense in opening botanic gardens 
and commencing experimental plantations. 

Regarded as the impartial testimony of an English au- 
thority Mr. Christy’s comments upon present conditions 
“My 


conviction, based on two journeys in Western Congo, is 


are of special interest. To use his own words: 
that what was known as the ‘Congo agitation’ was ex- 
aggerated for personal and party reasons, and most peo- 
ple who know the Congo will, I am sure, agree with me. 

Full credit for the state of civilization existing 
today in the watershed of the great river has never been 
given to whom it is due.” 

Tue InpIA RuBBer Wor cp has at various times since 
1892 dealt with the subject of the Congo. On the occa- 
sion of its annexation by Belgium it treated the matter 
editorially in the issue of October 1, 1908. To what ex- 
tent Belgium considers its mission is being fulfilled is told 


in another column. 








THE ANNUAL INNER TUBE CROP. 


PEAKING of rubber reclaiming, the recovery of 
inner tubes for automobile tires is one of the pretty 

parts of the business, that is, if the reclaimer knows how 
to do it successfully. As a rule, they contain no fabric 
and no metal except the valve stem which is easily cut 


They’ are nearly “pure” and require no acid treat- 


out. 
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ment, no electrical metal gatherers, etc., etc. Moreover, 
thanks to the immensity of the motor business, worn-out 
tubes are gathered by the million. Figuring that there 
are 450,000 automobiles in commission in the United 
States and that an average of eight tubes is used a year, 
it would mean an.annual crop of 3,600,000 tubes; say 
that the average weight of the tubes be two pounds each, 
the total weight would be 7,200,000 pounds. Reclaimed, 
it would give certainly 6,000,000 pounds of high-grade 
stock, mostly Para, and capable of taking its place in 


eighty per cent. of the goods to-day manufactured. 


RUBBER SIDEWALKS FIRST. 


 * ei pavements or roadways are very fre- 

quently advocated by those who have a broad 
knowledge of city needs, and of the lasting qualities 
of rubber as compared with any other paving material. 
The realization of such a dream is doubtless far away, 
that is the general adoption by the great cities of the 
world of rubber paving. It would undoubtedly add 
much to the comfort of those who ride, and be better 
for the horses. Those who ride, however, are in the 
minority and the day is not far distant when horses 
will not be allowed in the cities. There still remains 
the vast crowds that throng the sidewalks, the sub- 
ways and the halls of office buildings. Their echoing 
footsteps on unyielding granite, marble, brick and 
concrete should stir humanitarians more than the 
aches of horses, or the pains of a few taxicab users. 
What the cities need is rubber sidewalks before they 
even consider rubber streets. 

In a blind way the great corporations have already 
confessed to this need by covering decks of stearm- 
ships and waiting rooms of depots with rubber paving. 
The rubber shod sidewalk is but an extension of the 


same idea. 


HAMBURG OPINION UPON TRADING IN RUBBER 
FUTURES. 


pao the introduction of organized trading in 
rubber futures has been advocated by promi- 
nent Hamburg banking houses, identified with copper, 
it has been pointed out by opponents of the project 
that what applies to copper does not necessarily apply 
One difference is that there are so many 
descriptions of rubber, adapted for the most varied 


to rubber. 


technical purposes, while copper always remains only 
copper. 

Recent local investigation at Hamburg showed that 
there is already a large unofficial business done at that 
point in rubber for future delivery, but, it is urged, 
this is no reason for throwing the article into the hands 
of professional speculators. Such proposals, it is con- 
sidered, introduce a disquieting element into the busi- 
ness. 

In various instances, the opinion was expressed, that 
any Official system of business in futures, must cor- 
respond with actual business conditions. The appre- 
hension has likewise been voiced, that the proposal, 
if carried out, would tend to injure the established rep- 
utation of Hamburg as the most steady and soundest 


rubber market in the world. 





THE PASSING OF THE HORSE. 


T a time when the problem of New York public 
transportation is one of the most prominent 
questions of the day conditions in Paris, as lately de- 
scribed by Consul General Frank H. Mason, are of 
special interest. 

By the terms of the forty years’ concession granted 
the General Omnibus Company in June, 1910, all the 
horses on the 38 omnibus lines (with an aggregate 
length in 1909 carried 
115,061,498 passengers) are to be withdrawn from ser- 
vice by June 1, 1913. At the same time, the iast steam 


of 156 miles, and which 


or compressed-air tramcar will have been taken off, 
leaving but three systems of public passenger traffic— 
the autobus, electric tramways and the municipally 
built Metropolitan subwzy. 

In place of horse-traction two styles of autobus have 
been adopted in which the upper story is discarded in 
favor of a spacious rear platform; the same total num- 
ber of passengers (32 to 35) being carried as in the old 
“double-deckers.” One of the two new models has on 
the rear wheels solid tires in three sections, sufficiently 
broad to minimize the wear and tear upon the pave- 
ments. Four hundred of the former and three hundred 
of the latter have been ordered, a portion of which have 
been in service this summer. 

How far the adoption of autobuses will be witnessed 
in New York would apparently depend upon the in- 
troduction here of a model embodying the latest Paris 
improvements, notably the carrying of 35 passengers 
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without an upper deck. The latter, with its narrow 
and winding stairway, has been found in Europe to be 


inconvenient and unsafe for women and children. 


Another point for consideration is that of fare. If 


autobuses, as in the case of those running on Fifth 
avenue (carrying 16 passengers beiow and 18 above), 
have to charge a ten-cent fare, then the average pas- 
senger will select one of the parallel five-cent surface 
car lines. Extension of Paris traveling facilities seems 
to be chiefly in the direction of the autobus, while in 
New York new subways are apparently being looked 
to for the solution of the problem of locomotion. 
Developments, and particularly results, in Paris will be 
watched with interest by those interested in the pas- 


senger traffic of American cities. 





DO EXCHANGES MINIMIZE SPECULATION? 


NE of the principal arguments urged in favor of 
exchanges generally, and which has been quoted 

in favor of a rubber exchange, is the claim that such 
This conten- 


bodies minimize fluctuations in value. 
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Friuctuations or Raw Corton, 


tion is disproved in the case of the most important 
New 
1910 No. 2 Red Wheat rose on the New York Produce 


Exchange from $1.09 to $1.49, and then dropped to 


York exchanges. During the years 1909 and 








FLuctuaTIons oF AUSTRALIAN Woot. 


98 cents. No. 2 Red Corn has, within the last fifteen 


years, ranged, per bushel, from 33 to 78 cents; average 
December, 1910, having been 57 cents, 


price for 


against 73 cents in the preceding January; a fall of 


nearly 25 per cent. 


Middling Upland cotton during the period from 
1900 to 1910, ranged (according to Mr, Alfred B. 
Shepperson’s “Cotton Facts”) from 6.85, in 1904, to 
19.75 in 1910; thus showing a fluctuation almost 
equalling that which, for a short time, tripled the price 
of rubber. 

Not only have the leading exchanges failed to pro- 
duce steadiness in values, but in other branches the 
absence of exchanges has, through the restriction of 
the speculative element, prevented the extreme fluctua- 
tions, which it is desired to avoid. For instance: 
Australian combing wool, between 190i and 1910, 
fluctuated between 33 and 44 cents per pound, while, 
as has been shown cotton ranged from 6.85 to 19.75. 
These comparative fluctuations are illustrated by sub- 
joined charts, through the courtesy of the Te-xtile 
Manufacturers’ Journal. 

Wool and rubber have many points in common, 
notably the question of clean product, and both are, 
to a certain extent, influenced by London auction 
prices. The failure of the attempt to establish a wool 
exchange in New York some fifteen years ago, will 
still be in the memory of downtown New York mer- 
chants. The stately building at the corner of Beach 
street and West Broadway is all that remains of the 
project, which was opposed by the wool trade at large, 
as being detrimental and unnecessary. 





THE INTEREST TAKEN IN RUBBER IN GREAT BriTAIN is easily 
understood when the market prices of the stocks in the various 
companies, based on the dividends they are paying, or are ex- 
pected to pay, are considered. For instance: stock in the Selan- 
gor Company has a par value of 2 shillings (48 cents) per share, 
and sells at £5 ($24.33); Pataling, with a par value of 50 cents, 
is quoted at $15, and Batu Caves, par value $5, brings $75. 





Fire ComMMISSIONER JoHNSON, of New York, has about $750,000 
available for the purchase of automobile apparatus, of which he 
expects to have 150 pieces within eight months. A Board has 
been appointed to elaborate plans for the wholesale introduction 
of automobile engines, in which gasolene will do away with 
steam pumping. Plans have been asked by the Board from 
manufacturers of gasolene propelled engines. 





A STATISTICIAN in the United States department of agriculture 
has compiled a long ‘list of articles in general use among the 
farmers of the country, with average prices—supplied by retail 
dealers—showing the advance in cost from 1899 to 1909. The 
prices of farm products are also compared. The net result is to 
show an average advance during the ten years on the articles 
purchased by farmers of about 12 per cent., while the purchasing 
power of an acre under cultivation has advanced 54 per cent. 
Rubber boots figure among farmers’ supplies, $3.34 being given 
as the average figure in 1899 and $4.18 in 1909—the advance 
being 29 per cent. It might be added that whereas the average 
price of fine Upriver Para rubber during 1900 was only $1.56 
per pound, it has advanced ten years later to $2.01, or an increase 
of about 29 per cent. 
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The Free Belgian Congo. 


The following article, although not strictly official, is prac- 
tically the Belgian government's reply to its many critics. That 
much in their vast territory needed reforming they admit, while 
the completeness of the reforms accomplished and projected are 
worthy of the highest praise. 


was outrageously decimated by Arab slavery, while tie 
coast tribes were poisoned by the alcohol of the white 
traders. The late Congo Free State has valiantly—regardless of 
cost—delivered them from these two plagues under which they 


"Taare years ago the native population of Central Africa 


ie 
Own -, 


RusBBer VINES IN THE CONGO. 


were perishing. But compelled, at it was, to accomplish with 
insignificant resources a giant’s task, forced to occupy at, once 
in all its vastness an immense territory—any part of which, left 
unguarded, would have become the scene of international strife 
—the State was forced by fate to put budget considerations fore- 
most, But, not being backed by a metropolis, it was soon com- 
pelled, in order to obtain the necessary means, to have recourse 
to the natural exploitation of its territory, to collect rubber 
directly or through commercial companies. But, when the 
Congo became a Belgian colony, its metropolis being a rich coun- 
try able to face the cost of organizing her new possession and 
determined not to stint her resources there, Belgium set out to 
modify a form of government which only the dire necessity of 
existence had established and maintained; Belgium, moreover, 
being essentially an industrial and exporting country, has, unlike 
the European countries, stood with England in its attachment 
to the idea of liberty in the economic realm, as in all others. 
Such have her aficient heritage and her geographical positiort 
made her, and such she remains from choice and of necessity. 
The basis of the method of government is from now on “Free 


Trade backed by Free Labor,” and thus it was proclaimed by 
M. Tibbaut in his report on the first colonial budget. 

The working of the estates of the realm by monopoly is 
totally abandoned. The native may now gather rubber freely. 
He has not the slightest formality to fulfil, nor the slightest 








a 











Map SHOWING THE Conco FREE STATE. 


tax to pay. He only has to observe the regulations issued with 
the object of preventing the destruction of the latex yielding 
He can sell the product of his labor to whom he likes, 
On the other hand, the buyer—the 


plants. 
and at the market price. 





TAPPING LANDOLPHIA OWARIENSIS. 


European or foreign trader—can settle on any tract not already 
leased or granted. He can buy from the native the rubber he has 
collected; he can also collect rubber himself or have it collected 
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for him. He can buy crown lands to settle on, and if the amount 
of land he desires does not exceed 10 hectares (25 acres) in area, 
he can obtain it on the spot, by putting in his demand together 
with a rough sketch outlining the tract. The Governor General, 
in strong circular letters, urges the local boards to favor such 
applications for land, to hasten their inspection, to simplify the 
formalities, to receive, inform and encourage the trader or the 
cultivator who wishes to settle 

If he does not wish to acquire the piece of land immediately— 
wishes to investigate the resources of the district and his 
chances of success before settling—he can take the land on a 
fifteen years’ lease, with the sole proviso that he occupies it him- 
and that he carries on effectively his trade 


if he 


self, or by his proxy, 


or industry. 
The price of land is generally 20 cents per square yard within 


limits: outside, the $200 per hectare (2% 
intended for trading posts, and from $2 to $5 per 


The rent is 


the town price is 


acres) for | 


hectare, according to location for agricultural lands 


ind 
5 per cent. of the value of the ground 

The native, to harvest, is no longer obliged to 
[he tax paid in produce is abolished, as well as that paid 


although fre« 
do so. 


in food. The government buys for cash all the produce required. 
ger revictualled; they receive a food in- 


must pay in cash for the foodstuffs which the 


The agents 
demnity, an 


natives brin: freely [here is, therefore, no more forced 


collection ubber, nor forced supply of food; and there is no 

















Native Witn Grass Russer Roots, 
more enforced toil for even the most urgent public works. Since 
laborers in the railway yards have been 
for a three 


the annexation, all the 
freed and are now engaged of their own free will 
years’ term. They receive their pay in cash 
The tax is now 


rbidden to 


local government boards 
payment of the tax 
As for the districts where 


paid in casl I he 


are strictly f accept in rubber, 


even when it is offered by the native 


money has not vet been introduced, the collection of the tax is 


nor 


suspended; but money is spreading more rapidly and easily than 
one would have thought. The government, since the annexation, 
has introduced over $2,000,000 in money. Private individuals, 
certain companies, and the banks which have been established, 
have also introduced large amounts, and the natives have soon 
learned to use it. The new tax, therefore, is easily paid. The 
old direct and personal taxes have been replaced by one prin- 
cipal tax, which is from one-third to one-half what it formerly 


was, varying from $1 to $2. according to the districts, and 


Native Decorticatinc Grass Russer Roots. 

which is only imposed on full grown and able male natives. A 
light supplementary tax is laid on more than ordinary wealth, 
as indicated by the possession of several wives which, in Africa, 
is the surest sign of prosperity. 

The colonial charter authorizes appropriate reduction of and 
exemption from taxes, and both are practised to a large extent. 

What, now, are the taxes and fiscal obligations to which a 
European or other foreign trader in rubber is subjected? 

Under the old régime he had to pay a license of $1,000, and he 
was also under the costly obligation to replant rubber bearing 
species. Today he only has to take out a collecting permit, which 
costs him $50, and is available for a year. He pays an export 
duty of 6 cents per Ib., and a replantation duty aad tax which are 
respec:ively 714 cents, and 4 cents per lb. of rubber gathered from 
irees or vines, aad 5 cents and 2 cents per lb. of “grass rubber.” 
These are the only charges pertaining to this special trade. 

As to the general taxes, they are certainly not excessive. The 
traveling merchant pays a license of $100. The merchant, or the 
farmer who has a settled establishment in the colony, pays on 
his buildings a tax of 15 cents per square yard, which is reduced 
to 5 cents for such buildings as are used to house the native 
staff. He pays $2 per servant, $1 per workman, and from 40 cents 
to $1 per ton for the ships he uses, according to the class they 
belong to. 

Let us mention here that the farmer who wishes to establish 
rubber plantations in the Congo receives certain favors which do 
not affect one who only collects wild rubber. These are: reduc- 
tion of the tax on each native laborer employed to 20 cents, in- 


, 


stead of $1; remission of tax of 7% cents per Ib. of harvested 
rubber, and remission of all tax on the buildings for farming or 
cattle growing. 

The colony also busies herself with the establishment of large 
plantations, a special fund maintained by the replantation tax 
previously mentioned being devoted to this purpose. 

So much for the system of government, the equity and modera- 
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tion of which are acknowledged by its subjects, under which 
reforms are willingly approved by the government, voted with 
enthusiasm by the assemblies, and applied in good faith. 

The instructions given by the government to its agents are 
expressed and reiterated in peremptory terms. Their execution 
is closely watched. Reprimands have been administered to cer- 
tain agents who had accepted payment of taxes in rubber, the 


natives having offered them in that form. 


Numerous Europeans of various nationalities have already 


taken advantage of the new régime to settle in various points of 
the country. Nearly 200 sales or leases of crown lands have 
already been granted. Moreover, five important concessions were 
granted, as per agreement of April 14, 1911, to Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, Ltd. of Port Sunlight, for the working prin- 
cipally of oil factories. Messrs. Lever Brothers are well known 
for their extensive business and the philanthropic and social 
manner in which they carry on their work wherever they settle 
themselves. They are obliged by the government to establish in 
each concession a school and a lazaret. 

On the other hand, the religious missions are spreading and 
rapidly accomplishing their occupation of the land. They have 














UNPACKING RuBBER PREPARATORY TO TRADING. 


every support from the Belgian Government, which has been 
Catholic for the last 27 years. 

The Protestant missions possess 46 establishments in the 
Congo, and since the reforms, eight sales or leases of crown 


energy to the study and the treatment of trypanosis in said 
laboratory. Amongst the 29 lazarets established by the govern- 
ment, some are managed by missionaries and are entrusted to 
graduated religious nurses especially trained for that purpose. 
Missionaries, planters and merchants freely distributed all 
over the territory, mold public opinion, and under this efficacious 
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Ivory AND Rupper CARAVAN. 


control is the methodical application of the reforms brought 
about. 

This is not the work of a day, and no government with com- 
mon sense would think of upsetting the whole interior economy 
of an immense territory by transforming its whole administration 
with a touch of the magic wand. Precautions had to be taken; 
gradual transitions had to be arranged, and experiments had to 
be made. <A whole staff permeated with other ideas, and accus- 
tomed to other ways, had to be rallied, instructed and directed, 
and that at enormous distances. It was therefore decided to 
proceed gradually in the work of reorganization. The ordinance 
of March 22, 1910, divided the colony in three zones, whose 
transition to the new methods had to be brought about from 
year to year. The first zone was opened to free trade on July 
1, 1910. This zone alone comprises three-fifths of the territory. 
Its area is three times that of the United Kingdom. It spreads 
over the whole southern half of the colony, and almost com- 














RupBer CARAVAN. 


lands have been negotiated with them. Catholic or Protestant, 
they all work with zeal to educate the native children; they are 
mighty assistants to the State in their unsparing efforts to fight 
the plague of sleeping sickness. 

All are requested to send delegates to the Leopoldville’s 
hactereological laboratory. Traveling and all other expenses 
are paid by the government to missionaries who devote their 








NaTIveE DuG-out CONTAINING A RUBBER CARAVAN. 


passes the whole. The reforms have thus been applied to all the 
districts in contact with neighboring colonies, as soon as they 
were enacted. 

The second zone was opened July .1, 1911. It comprises 
the whole centre of the colony—its richest districts in rub- 
ber—the domain of the old Crown Estate. 

Finally, the third zone, which comprises the north of the terri- 
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tory with a part of the centre will see the reforms completely 
applied July 1, 1912 

The government, moreover, is anxious to have the task accom- 
plished and whenever it can be done without grave inconveni- 
ence, she anticipates the set dates. Sales of land are now being 
cénducted in the three zones, and have been for several months 


bend. The first one is shrinking and rapidly diminishing. It 
indicates the territories set aside for the Great Lakes Railway 
Company, ten million acres for every five million dollars spent. 

Two lines already laid have cost 50 million francs (10 million 
dollars), and caused a grant of 20 million acres of forests worked 
by the government on half shares with the company. 








RAILROAD TRAIN AT LEOPOLDVILLE. 


past on the basis established by the new government. Companies 


and private individuals are settling. The tax in foodstuffs is 
also, from now on, abolished in the three zones. 
3ut the zones do not comprise the entire area. Large spaces 
remain, the forest reservations where all harvesting is prohibited 
for the time being for the sake of preserving the native plants. 
These were the grants of territory to land-owning companies 
The Belgian State could not abolish 


these concessions, but has not given up the idea of bringing about 


under the old government. 
their relinquishment. Negotiations are being carried on with 
the title holders of monopolies or property, the government being 
The 


obtained sometimes at great sacrifice—are considerable. 


anxious to secure uniformity throughout the whole system. 
results 

One of those thus re-purchased involves the immense terri- 
tories of the Southwest, where the Kassai Company had an actual 
who prefits the State had a half This 


monoply * an share. 





Native Houses. 
monopoly is abolished. Belgium has given up her share in 
partial compensation and her shares in the profits have been 
done away with. The old territories which the Kassai Company 
used to work, but where competitors are settling now, are merged 
in the first zone. 

But three great spaces still remain: to the east of 
Lualaba, to the north and to the south of the great Congo river 


vacant 





A Larce River STEAMER ON MarINE Raitway at LEOPOLDVILLE. 


The undertaking of a new line towards Lake Tanganika will 
cost another five million dollars, but the concession of land will 
not be extensive this time. The company agrees to limit itself 
to the forests already granted, only increasing the proportion of 
its shares in the profits of their working. The immense areas 
left for future concessions are thus immediately thrown open 
again to the initiative of free trade. The other two important 
spaces are also disappearing. 

These represent the concessions granted to two old companies 
of land-owners: The Abir (Anglo-Belgian Indian Rubber Co.) 
and the Société Anversoise du Commerce au Congo (Antwerp- 
Congo Trading Co.). By agreement, dated May 23, 1911, these 
two companies abandon their monopoly, relinquish their right 
of ownership, and keep only their stations and plots of land for 
plantations, agreeing to bring them into working order. Belgium 
gives up her share in the profits. Eighteen months after the 











Hote, ON THE MATADI-LEOPOLDVILLE RAILROAD. 


approval of the agreement by the Assemblies, the territories, 
worked by the companies, will be opened to free harvesting. 

The extension of the reforms to the whole territory is thus a 
certainty. It now nears completion, and will be accomplished in 
a year’s time. We may from now on declare nine-tenths of ‘the 
enormous territories of Central Africa open to free harvesting, 
open to free trade, and open to free labor. 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


(By Our Regular Correspondent.) 


HE prevailing topic in England has been the extraordinary 
T fine and sultry summer which in July, the third hot month 
in succession, beat many existing records, nothing ap- 
proaching the amount of sunshine having been experienced for 
24 years. I have no exact figures as to the effect upon the 
waterproof garment trade, but it must have been very pro- 
nounced, and the set off in the increased demand for garden 
hose has been seriously affected by householders having notice 
1 many districts to discontinue the use of hose owing to the 
threatened failure of the water supply. Although trade generally 
has been good during the summer there has been no exception- 
able activity in the rubber trade, some firms indeed reporting 
yusiness as decidedly quiet. Hardly anything has been done in 
new rubber planting promotions, no doubt the low figure at 
which the quotations for many of the boom time companies 
stand making it difficult to interest underwriters. The financial 
papers have been full of reports of inharmoncus meetings, at 
which disappointed shareholders have taken directors to task, 
and this has occurred not only in wild-cat companies, but also 
in the case of concerns floated under the best auspices and 
supported by the reports of scientific authorities. I don’t propose 
to mention by name any particular company but I think that 
what has occurred with various companies in different parts of 
the tropics bears ample testimony to the value of the dis- 
nterested criticism which was to be found in the editorial 
llumns of THe InpIA Russer Wortp during the boom period 
f last year. Although there has been a good deal of talk in the 
ase of various companies of taking proceedings against pro- 
moters or directors, I don’t know that any threat has matured 
except in one case where an investor got judgment for his in- 
vestment of about £500 against a company who were prominently 
concerned in the flctation. 

Tue Reinforced Rubber Company, Limited, which was briefly 
noticed in these columns at the time of its flotation last year, 
is now steadily at work. The factory 
is situated near Hull, the London offices 
and salesrooms being at 42 Norfolk 
street, W. C. The main feature of the patent is the use of strong 
cotton thread introduced lengthwise into the body of the rubber, 
whereby, it is claimed, that the latter is greatly strengthened, a 
claim which is fully borne out by dynamometer tests. The re- 
inforced rubber is by no means similar in its wearing capacity to 
ordinary canvas insertion. In the prospectus the utility of the 
invention was referred to chiefly in connection with boot soles, 
satisfactory reports having been made by the London Shoe Com- 
pany, Limited, but more recently satisfactory experiments have 
been made with a variety of rubber goods, including solid and 
pneumatic tires, inner tubes for motor and cycle tires, rubber 
flooring, railway buffers, etc. etc. Mr. Major, who is well 
known as a tar distiller at Hull and Wolverhampton, is the mov- 
ing spirit, though there is also a works manager of experience 
in the rubber trade and also a rubber chemist whose whole 
time is given to the business. 

Stnce colorless rubber goods, made from enzyme free 
rubber by Bambees process, were put on the market three 
years ago by the Leyland and Birming- 
ham rubber companies I don’t seem to 
have heard much about them. This, of 
course, is nothing to their discredit, and the fact that feeding 
bottle outfits are commonly made of this class of rubber today 
shows that its advantages are recognized in some directions at 
all events. The other day, when being shown through the 


REINFORCED 
RUBBER, 


TRANSPARENT 
RUBBER. 


laboratory of a large metallurgical works, I noticed that a con- 
siderable amount of rubber tubing of one-half inch diameter of 
this quality was in use. Enquiries that I made from the chemists 
elicited the opinion that it was not so satisfactory as the ordinary 
black tubing made from cut-sheet and this mainly from its greater 
tendency to oxidation and less resistance to chlorime and other 
destructive gases met with in the laboratory air. 

Tue Eighth Triennial Congress of Applied Chemistry meets in 
Washington and New York in September, 1912, the cordial invita- 

INTERNATIONAL tion given by Mr. Whitelaw Reid on be- 
CONGRESS OF APPLIED half of his government on the occasion of 
CHEMISTRY. the last meeting in London in 1909 having 
been unanimously accepted. At the London meeting the few 
papers dealing with rubber were taken in a section devoted mainly 
to a different subject and the lack of suitable arrangements made 
the Congress, as far as rubber was concerned, quite a fiasco. 
The complaints made with reference to this have borne good 
fruit, and at the New York Congress there will be a special sub- 
section of organic chemistry devoted to India Rubber and Other 
Plastics. L. H. Bockeland is president; C. C. Goodrich, vice- 
president, and Jaspar E. Crane, secretary, Harold van der 
Linde and David Spence making up the list of officials. The 
existence of this sub-section means that papers on rubber will 
be read before men who know something about the subject, and 
if the sub-section can get papers and attendance, such as was 
the case at the recent rubber exhibition in London, it will more 
than justify its formation. I may add that the Society of 
Chemical Industry, at its annual meeting this summer in Sheffield, 
was invited by a prominent member of the New York section 
to hold its next annual meeting at New York, and it was agreed 
to do so at about the same time as the above Congress. The 
Society of Chemical Industry has a good many rubber manufac- 
turers and chemists among its members and some, at any rate, 
of these are sure to attend the meeting and the Congress. 

THE practical test carried out by a committee of experts at 
the late rubber exhibition for the production of synthetic rubber 
by the Heineman process has certainly 
attracted considerable attention and has 
led to some searchings of heart among 
those controlling raw rubber interests. The repo’ t of the com- 
mittee of experts is aot yet available and all that is known with 
certainty is that rubber of a sort was made in a fairly large 
quantity from isoprene. That this was possible has long been 
known, but hitherto it has been thought that the cost of produc- 
tion would be prohibitive. Mr. Heinemann’s backers, however, 
are credited with saying that they are certain of being able to 
produce the synthetic rubber at about 6d. per pound. The raw 
material to be used is crude Baltic turpentine, and it is through the 
sale of the by-products of the process at a good profit that the 
production of the rubber is brought down to a reasonable figure. 
Of course, the price of turpentine, owing to the destruction of 
the trees in America, has been on the up grade for years and 
undoubtedly there will be a good market for the Heinemann 
bv-products if, as I presume, they can replace ordinary turpentine 
in the varnish trade. I don’t suppose that the Heinemann people 
have any monopoly of crude Baltic turpentine and presumably 
this raw material will be drawn upon by the other patentees for 
the production of synthetic rubber from isoprene. Last year the 
synthesis of isoprene was effected by Professors Perkin and 
Weizmann at Manchhester University and patented by them. 
Recently, however, they have joined forces with Messrs. 
Mathews & Strange, of London, as a limited company which 
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(according to the promoters) may or may not prove highly re- 
munerative to the investor. Then there is the patented process 
of the Bayer Company, of Elberfeld, Germany, in which isoprene 
is also used. This company was reported a year ago to be about 
to erect a factory at Kiel, but I do not know whether the project 
has matured. With regard to the Heinemann process it is stated 
that a factory to treat 80,000 tons per annum of Baltic turpentine 
for the production of 7,500 tons of rubber is shortly to be 
erected in England, as it will be seen that events are moving 
I see that Mr. Bethune, when addressing the 
Association, said it 


rapidly forward, 
meeting of the Rubber Growers’ 


to test 


annuai 
would be advisabk 
thetic 

before 


syn- 
years 
manu- 


rubber for several 
adopting it for 
facture “for the tendency with 
synthetic articles was for 
them to 
into the 


many 


dissolve after a time 


constituent atoms.” 
With the desirability for 
longed tests of the synthetic | 
quite agree, but I don't 
understand synthetic or- 


pro- 


quite 
why 
ganic compounds should be li- 
their 
Synthetic bodies 


able to dissolve into con 
stituent atoms. 
may, of undergo de- 
through oxidation 
or other causes, but I doubt if 


the elementary atoms of carbon 


course, 
composition 


and hydrogen have ever been 
produced from the various syn- 
thetic organic 
firmly established on the mar- 
ket—that is 


ical laboratory. 


compounds now 


outside the chem- 


MR. REIMERS, THEN AND 
NOW. 

Mr. 

Reimers, that is, 

Atlantic, 

stout, 


HE many friends of 

Herman 
on this 
will remember him as a 
athletic, exceedingly jolly indi- 
vidual with keen 
tightly curling blonde hair, and 
a general apeparance of tre- 
mendous 


side of the 


blue eyes, 


vitality. He was a 
large man and so much resem- 
bled Sandow that he was often 
taken for has 
changed. It 
to glance at the 
for “The India Rubber Journal,” 
Europe has done to and for our friead. 
would recognize in the dapper, clerkly (pronounced clarkley) 
figure, the once robust Reimers. London fog? Mincing Lane? 
Home-sickness? Is it any or all of these that have thus wrought 


him. gut he 
is only necessary 
illustration drawn especially 
London, to appreciate what 


Few who knew him 


accompanying 


upon one whose physique was the pride of the American rubber 


trade? 
WASTE LEATHER; WHY NOT RUBBER WASTE? 

English advices speak of a road made of leather waste treated 
with tar as being resilient and silent, while showing no signs of 
This ‘mode of dealing with'a waste 
product (for which no real use has existed) is considered a 
distirict advantage of the leather industry. ‘No claims are, how- 
ever, made for leather waste, which are not equally applicable 
If rubber ever reaches 50 cents a pound to 


wear after a year’s service. 


to rubber waste. 
remain there, roads of rubber waste would be a probability. 


Mr. HerMAN REIMERS. 
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TEN YEARS IN THE AUTOMOBILE TRAD: 


A preliminary statement, showing the rapid growth of the 
automobile industry during the past decade, has recently been 
issued by the Director of the Census. It shows a most remark- 
able development of the business, the number of establishments 
having increased from 57 in 1899, producing 3,723 machines, val- 
ued at $4,548,100, to 316 in 1909, with an output of 127,289 
machines, and a total value of all products of $194,722,600, an 
increase of 4,001 per cent. Of this, $165,115,100 was the value 
of the machines manufactured, and $29,607,500, of automobile 
parts and repairs. The increase in the number of establishments 

represents 454 per cent.; in the 
number of automobiles turned 
out it amounted to 3.319 per 
cent. 

The banner automobile manu- 
facturing state is Michigan, 
where about 45 per cent. of the 
total output originated. It is a 
fact worth noting that the 
states in which carriage build- 
ing flourished as an industry, 
lead in the building of auto- 
mobiles. The passenger car ex- 
ceeds its commercial rival 
numerically, 122,505 of all the 
cars listed being classified as 
“pleasure and family vehicles.” 


SPECIAL GOVERNMENT CHEMICAL 
INVESTIGATION. 


With a view to remedying the 
disproportion between Amer- 
ican imports in 1910 of chem- 
icals and drugs, of about $90,- 
000,000 a year and exports of 
about $20,000,000, the Bureau of 
Manufactures of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor is about 
to undertake a special investiga- 
tion of the question. This step 
has been decided upon in view of 
the growing American desire to 
secure information concerning 
the remarkable expansion of the 
European chemical industry. Im- 
ports have, it is added, increased 
from $67,000,000 in 1908 to $90,- 
000,000 in 1910, while exports 
have remained almost stationary 
in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000,000. 

MICA INSTEAD OF TALC. 

Tnner tubes in automobile tires would stick and heat much 
worse than they do were it not for the thorough dusting with 
soapstone, talc, or sometimes graphite that they receive. The 
former substances, however, are not ideal, as they absorb water, 
and cake, while the last named is very apt to soil the hands 
and the clothing. An ideal substance is powdered mica. It is 
a perfect insulator and really prevents heating to a degree. It 
does not absorb moisture, and always stays in powder form. 
[United States Mica Company, Chicago, Illinois.] 





MEXICO’S RUBBER SHIPMENTS during five months ended Novem- 
ber, 1910, aggregated in value $4,970,000 gold, against $2,148,000 
during the same period in 1909, and $1,480,000 for the same period 
in 1908. These figures do not include guayule rubber, which 
totalled $2,500,000 in the five months of last year, compared with 
$1,700,000 and $564,000, respectively, for the samé periods in 1909 
and 1908. 
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Some Rubber Interests in Europe. 


GERMANY. 

SBEST UND GUMMIWERKE ALFRED CALMON, A. 
G., Hamburg. The extraordinary general meeting held 
July 31 was called upon to decide as to a reduction of the 
fundamental capital from 6,000,000 marks ($1,428,000) to 4,000,000 
($952,000) by withdrawing one share out of every three. At 
the same time, action was to be taken in regard to the issue of 
2,000,000 marks ($476,000) preferred stock. The number of 
shares represented at the meeting was 2,783,000. Chairman 
Oscar Ruperti recommended the adoption of the above proposi- 
tions, which, he stated, had received careful consideration and 
which alone promised the rehabilitation of the business. Consul 
Heymann, in an address opposed the business management, the 
administration and the proposed recuperative measures, de- 
nounced the meeting, at which no information in response to 
inquiries could be obtained, as a “farce,” and demanded the im- 
mediate release of General Director Calmon, with reservation of 
the right to institute claims for damages against him. He closed 
with an appeal to the stockholders to reject the propositions and 
vote for liquidation. After an address by Director Calmon, who 
outlined the promising condition of the business and speeches 
pro and con by other stockholders, a ballot was taken which 
resulted in the adoption of the propositions by a vote cf 2,300, 

against 20 dissenting. 

Deutsche Gummi und Wringerwerke, G. m. b. H. Berlin, will 
henceforth be known as Deutsche Gummi und Wringer Fabrik, 
and the place of business has been removed to Charlottenburg. 

Aretz & Cie, Karlsruhe, Baden. The partnership is dissolved 
William Schma has left the firm and Arthur Fackler is now sole 
proprietor. 

The decease is announced of Georg Hoffman, of the rubber 
goods house, conducted under that title. His widow, Frederike 
Charlotte Hoffman will continue the business, with Miss Emma 
Auguste Hoffman as attorney. 

The Westdeutsche Gummi Compagnie, m. b. H. Duesseldorf, 
has obtained commercial registry. The company will deal at 
wholesale in products of the rubber industry, especially rubber 
heels. The capital is 30,000 marks ($7,140); the managers are 
Willy Hellinghausen and Heinrich Chorman, merchants, Duessel- 
dorf. 

The Mitteldeutsche Gummiwaren Fabrik, Louis Peter, Akt. 
Ges., at a general meeting recently held, elected Privy Commer- 
cial Councillor Lukas, Berlin, and Director Burg of the 
Maschinenfabrik, Augsburg-Nuremberg, directors, to fill vacan- 
cies in the board. The condition of the business was reported 
as not unfavorable, the volume exceeding that of last year by 
19 per cent. The directors are of the opinion that no deficit is 
to be expected for the current business year. 

The decease is reported of Wilhelm von Recklinghausen, di- 
rector and president of the K6lnischen Gummifaden fabrik, for- 
merly Ferd. Kohlstadt & Co., Cologne-Deutz, in the fortieth year 
of his age. 

At a recent meeting of shareholders of the Gummiwerke Elbe, 
\. G., Berlin, it was resolved to increase the capital stock by the 
issue of 750,000 marks ($178,000) in 6 per cent. preference 
shares. 

Gummiwaren Manufactur Kron und Baer, Bremen, has been 
acquired by Albert Doeding, who will continue the business 
under the former title. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Ungarische Gummiwaren-fabriks A, G., Buda-Pesth, Hun- 
gary. In consequence of the decease of State-councillor Gustav 
Emmich, Hugo Marcus has been elected president. Former 
general-director Bela Rechtnitz has been elected to succeed him 
as vice-president. 


FRANCE. 
Societé Commerciale de Caoutchouc. Anonymous French com- 
pany with headquarters at Paris. Period of charter, 50 years, 
capital 2,000,000 francs ($380,000) in 20,000 shares, each of 100 
francs. The company will manufacture and deal in rubber and 
rubber products. 

DENMARK, 

The Continental Dunlop Pneumatic Tire Company’s Danske 
Filial ved. Wm. Gunn. The agency of C. R. Fischer has ex- 
pired; A. H. Hall has been appointed agent. 

The firm’s general agenturet ved Bergstroem and Gothersgades 
Gummivarelager ved Bergstroem, since the decease of C. F. G. 
Bergstroem, have been acquired by H. Joergensen, who will 
continue them under the name of ved Henrik Joergensen. 

The Aalberg syndicate that planned the establishment of a 
rubbe footwear factory in Jutland, under the title of “Den 
Nordjydske Galoche fabriks,” is reported to have entered into a 
joint arrangement with the North British Rubber Co., Ltd., in 
Edinburg, Scotland, for co-operative working and the prospects 
are considered good for the establishment at Aalborg of a fac- 
tory empioying 150 work-people and with a preliminary annual 
capacity of about half a million pairs of rubber shoes. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ir has been noticeable of late that British makers of golf goods 
of various kinds have been increasing the sales of their products 
in the United States, as a result of bringing their special lines 
more prominently to the notice of the trade and of the golfirig 


public. In spite of the obstacles which the tariffs present, the 
results of efforts made to extend business are reported to have 
been fairly encouraging. In the export markets generally 
British golf balls are making great strides. The increased out- 
put of so many of the larger firms has had its usual effect in 
enabling the manufacturers to produce on economical lines, while 
keeping the quality of their output up to a uniform standard of 
excellence. Such firms, for example, as Martins-Birmingham, 
Ltd., have the facilities necessary for producing high-grade balls 
on a very extensive scale. The chief productions of this firm are the 
“Zodiac” and “Hurricane,” in the more expensive qualities, and 
the cheaper lines the “Pluto,” “Nipper” and others.—Sporting 
Goods Dealer. 

The St. Mungo Manufacturing Company (Glasgow, Scotland), 
golf ball makers, have acquired the business of the American 
Golf Ball Company, which was the successor of the Kempshall 
Manufacturing Company, with a plant at Arlington, New Jersey. 
The St. Mungo Manufacturing Company, in addition to their 
water core ball, make regulation balls known as the “colonel,” 
the “little colonel,” “white colonel,” and the “heavy colonel.” The 
latter is a new type heavy ball for hard hitters. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE COMPANY GETTING ITS SHARE. 

A gratifying feature of the statement of the Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr. T. O. Callender, at the annual meeting of Callender’s 
Cable & Construction Company, was his allusion to the distinct 
improvement in business since Easter. This was, he added, par- 
tially due to the improved position of the electrical supply com- 
panies. In almost every part of the world they were getting a 
fair share of the business. 

He likewise referred tothe financial aid by 
helping the Germans to carry 


which British 
work if 


bankers were out 


South Africa. 





THE accepted authority on South American rubber—“The 


Rubber County of the Amazon,” by Henry C. Pearson. 
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Japanese Rubber Statistics. 


OLLOWING up the general statistics of Japanese imports for the calendar years 1908, 1909 and 1910, which appeared in the 
f- June issue (page 306), the subjoined table, based on statistics received from a correspondent, shows the details and sources 


The importations at that point being chiefly for the consumption 


of Tokio and other districts of central Japan, this return, while dealing with only one month, is typical in character; particularly 
as it represents almost the last receipts under the old Japanese tariff, which expired on July 17. Extracts from both the old and 
new tariffs appeared in the August issue of Tue INpiA Rupper Wortp (page 454), and the incidence of the new tariff will be 


reported in due time 


raking the aggregate imports thus shown, in comparison with those from the United States, it will be found that apart from 
insulating wire, this country shared to the extent of about 35 per cent. in the Yokohama imports of manufactures of rubber 


for May, 1911. 


YOKOHAMA IMPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES, MONTH OF MAY, 1911. 
(CONVERTED INTO AMERICAN EQUIVALENTS.) 


RecLAIMED AND WaAsTE RUBBER 


PLATE RUBBER 
Soft and Thick 


Hard 


Tune AND Rop Rupper (Hard).. 


Att Oruer Ruppers 


From 
susdeded British India 


Malay States ....... 


Dutch India 
Great Britain 
United States 


.Malay States 
French India 
Other countries 


.-Great Britain ........ 


Germany 


United States .... 


France 
Germany 


InpiIA Rupper AND Gutta PercHa MANvu- 


FACTURES—U NSPECIFIED 


ENGINE PACKINGS 


Hose AND MacuiNe BELTINGS........ 


Bicycte Tires ... 


Great Britain 
France 
Germany 
\ustria 


United States 


Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 


..Great Britain 
United States 


..Great Britain 
France 
United States 


CarriAGe, Motor Car and all other parts..Great Britain 


Russer Boots 

Rupper OVERSHOES 
Waterproor CLoTH 
Evastic Bram aNp Corp 


Silk 
Other 


INsuLATEeD Exectric Wire 


Submarine and Underground Cables...................ee00: 


All other 


France 
Belgium 
United States 


..Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Germany 
Germany 


Great Britain 
Germany 
Austria 


Great Britain 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

United States 


Quantity, 
Pounds. 


Value. 
$4,125 
9.716 
4,513 
8,868 
18,292 














750 (pairs) 1,422 

223 (sq. yds.) 374 

546 

305 johigiiciis 
366 (number) 588 


3,132 
1,241 
805 (sq. yds.) 2,388 
10,519 
3,669 
107,867 
2,798 906 


127.499 25,661 1,815,016 


Total Pounds. 


Value. Tariff) 


532 


4,891 
1,389 


15,161 
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TRADE NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


(Special Correspondence.) 
A NEW factory is under contruction for the Nippon Rubber 
Company, Tokyo, to replace the structure destroyed in the 
big fire of April last. 

The factory of the Kyushu Insulated Wire Works, recently 
established with a capital equalling $500,000, is to be situated at 
Moji. 

With a view to enlarging their factory for the manufacture of 
paper insulated cable, The Yokohama Insulated Wire Works 
recently acquired a piece of land about one acre in extent, on 
which to install an extension. The place of their former chief 
expert, Mr. Hata, who recently left the works, has been filled 
by Mr. D. Coyle, who lately came out from England at the 
request of this company. Developments of its operations are 
looked for in the future. 

Some new machinery from Europe is being installed by the 
Fujikura Cable Works, who contemplate extending their produc- 
tion. A branch is now engaged in manufacturing waterproof 
cloth, which is meeting with some favor in the market. 

The Teikoku Belting Company, which has lately been floated 
in Tokyo, with a capital equalling $250,000, has taken over the 
iormer Ota-shiki Belting Company. 





JAPANESE VIEWS ON RUBBER CULTURE. 

HE “Gomu Shimpo,” addressing Japanese rubber manufac- 

turers, says: 

“The survey of the Southern Ocean and South America is 
most important for rubber corporations contemplating the estab- 
lishment of rubber plantations. It would certainly be very ad- 
vantageous to study the nature of the soil, and the climatic 
conditions of the Malay peninsula. But as in that country a 
great deal of planting is being done, and there are numerous 
rubber plantaticns, more capital will probably be required for 
the establishment of new plantations than in Borneo. In an 
uncivilized country there is certainly more exposure to danger, 
but on the other hand, there are also great advantages. In 
addition to many other valuable products, there are wild rubber 
The leasing of land for the establishment of rubber 
plantations is easy and the rental is low. (In some sections 
admittedly the rental of land is difficult.) But the means of 
communication between Borneo and Japan are decidedly less 
convenient than with the Malayan Islands. It is, therefore, of 
primary importance that improved means of communication be 
provided, if large plantations are to be established there, so that 
direct importation into Japan will become possible. These un- 
dertakings have been made an object by several capitalists who 
propose to establish in common large plantations, as an asso- 
ciated planting company, exactly in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Schichijuro Yojo. It is to be hoped that many people will 
seriously consider this enterprise. 

“On the Pacific insular groups there dwell about one milliard, 
50 to 60 million natives and 50,000 Chinese, in addition, there are 
at present 5,000 Japanese, the latter, mostly immigrants from 
Kyushu. The trade is mainly in the hands of German or 
Chinese merchants. There are among them only isolated 
Japanese, such as Shibuja & Co., who have made more than 
10,000 yen ($5,000). The Japanese are mostly engaged in trad- 
ing in drugs and raw materials. As the Chinese are possessed 
of great endurance and patience, and on the other hand, German 
goods are very cheap, the Japanese find no opportunity to enter 
into competition. After the war between Japan and Russia, 
the Japanese rose in estimation, and the, land princes showed 
them some favor. But this was but of\short duration... When 
Japanese laborers have saved 50 to 100 yen ($25 to $50) they 


plants. 


make their way to Singapore. Life there is expensive, espe- 
cially for people not fully acquainted with the language of the 
country, and the money is speedily exhausted. The Chinese, 
like the natives, work for a daily wage of 50 to 60 sen (25 to 
30 cents). For this low wage, however, the Japanese will not 
work. Consequently, many Japanese wander off to the pearl 
fisheries in the East Indies. They work there half the year at 
sea and half the year on land. But the cost of living is so 
high that hardly one in a hundred can save a larger sum. After 
the sixth month, the sea is very stormy and the work dangerous, 
so that many of the people come to grief. The most promising 
prospect is, with a little capital to start a rubber plantation. 
The large offers of rubber in the spring of last year was only 
an exception. When rubber plantations have previously been 
laid out, the capital invested had to remain six to seven years 
without profit. And in proportion as the rubber trees become 
more productive, the price of rubber, it is easy to see, will 
decline. For this reason the Mitsui Co. gave up, last year, its 
rubber plantations in the Pacific. 


Kame Jaws, 
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Cnion Postale Universelle. 


A Future JAPANESE PLANTER. 





CAREER OF A JAPANESE RUBBER JOURNALIST. 

In view of the constantly growing relations of this country 
with Japan, the progress of Japanese trade journalism is being 
watched with interest. 

Among its prominent representatives is M. S. Yamada, of the 
Japanese rubber journal, the “Gomu Shimpo.” He was born in 
1882, and in 1904, after having passed through the middle schools 
of Shinstu and Jkubunkan, entered Waseda University, where 
he took up the English literature course and from which institu- 
tion he graduated in 1908. 

After having been editor of several business magazines, he 
became editor in January, 1910, of the “Gomu Shimpo,” of which 
journal he became editor-in-chief in January, 1911. In view of 
his command of both English and Japanese, Mr. Yamada will be 
in a position to promote the development of American commerce 
with Japan, notably/in connection with the rubber trade, to which 
his special attention is being devoted. 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


NETHERLAND EAST INDIES. 
Swart, LL.D., President of the Netherland Com- 
mission, and issued by the Commission for the International Rubber 
Exhibition, London, 1911. [Cloth, 8vo, 307 pages, with colored maps, 
Amsterdam: J. H. De Bussy.] 


A MANUAL of particulars, brought up to date, of the various 


RUBBER COMPANIES IN THE 


Compiled by A. G. N. 


companies working rubber estates in the Netherland East 

Indian Colonies, and including not only companies that 

plans rubber exclusively, but those who make it their main object. 
Preceded by exhaustive papers on the “Suitability of the Neth- 
Indies Rubber Cultivation,” by Prof. Dr. P. Van 
Romburgh, of Utrecht University, and on “The Climate of the 
Islands in the ‘Netherlands Indian Archipelago,” by Dr. J. P. 
Van der Stok, director of the Royal Netherland Meterological 
Institute, this work presents a complete list, in alphabetical se- 
quence, of all the companies in the Netherland East Indies, in- 
terested, either exclusively or largely in the cultivation of rub- 


erland East 


ber. The points of information covered in the case of each com- 


pany are capital and plan of issue, purchase price of property, 
directors, secretary and office address; 
tenure, proportion under cultivation and 
production and general 


The data has been 


name and area of estates, 
their location, altitude, 
to rubber; nature of 
information as to financial management, etc. 
obtained at first hands, and those for whom particulars did not 


catch crops, 


arrive in time, are collected in an appendix. 

An interesting addendum to the book consists of a classification 
f the capital of all the rubber companies in the 
East Indies, according to the country from which 


of the total 
Netherlands 


the greater »f the capital for each company has been 


portion 
furnished. Under the caption, “American capital,” appears but 
one entry, the Karimon Rubber Maatschappy, for which an in- 


vestment of 1,000,000 f1. ($402,000) is recorded. 
CHIHUAHUAN DESERT. 


plant physiology, Alabama 
Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


GUAYULI 4 RUBBER-PLANT OF THE 


By Francis Ernest Lloyd, professor of 
Polytechnic Institute Published by 
ington, Washington, D. ¢ 

in an exceedingly scholarly and complete monograph of more 
than 200 pages, illustrated by nearly 50 full-page plates, Profes- 
sor Lloyd tells the whole story of guayule from its beginnings up 
to the present time. The preface speaks of Professor Lloyd's 
employment by the Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. and the 
Rubber Co. to 
engagement lasted 
while representing the United States Rub- 


Inter-Continental investigate the cultivation of 


rhis 
terminated. Later, 
ber Co. in guayule investigation, he had this additional oppor- 


guayule. about a year when it was 


tunity to gather much information concerning this most inter- 
esting of the rubber-bearing shrubs. 

The book is divided into nine chapters which, beginning with an 
historical account, treat the environment and all that that means 
in the way of geographical distribution, climate, etc., a complete 
botanical description of the plant, root systems, seeds, leaves, etc., 
reproduction, anatomy and histology, the resin canals, the origin 
and occurrence of the rubber, and of guayule cultivation. 

The book is by far the most complete and important contribu- 
tion to the literature of guayule that has yet appeared. 


RUBBER TREE FRED W. KNOCKER, F.Z.S., 
F.R.A.I. The Financial News, 8vo, 16 pp., paper. 

Tue author, who is not unknown in the field of rubber liter- 
ature, has embodied in his pamphlet, several articles, on the insur- 
ance of plantation rubber trees against destruction by fire or 
This is a business lately 


INSURANCE. BY 


London. 


tempest or injury by wild animals. 
taken up by Lloyds, and the author’s purpose is to show that if 
the concern in question would send representatives out to the 
rubber growing sections and look personally into the business, 
there is every prospect of its increase. 


BY MAJOR J. ORTON 


AN AMERICAN CONSUL IN AMAZONIA. 
KERBY. [Cloth, 8vo, pp. 370. 


New York, William E. Rudge, 1911. 
Price, $2.50.] 

Major Kerby is an old friend of the InpIA RupBer Wor p, and 
for years sent valuable contributions from the land of Para rub- 
ber. His book is written in an easy conversational manner, and 
deals with its various subjects with the utmost frankness. The 
author in his foreword explains that the beginning of the book, 
cabled to a press syndicate, was “prohibited by a cable dispatch 
from the then Secretary of State.” On his return friends advised 
against its publication because of its criticism of the consular 
service and “certain humorous personalities.” Now, however, 
with a consular service in the Brazils that we are proud of, with 
the humor expunged (?), with the “late Assistant Secretary of 
State” out of office, and under the friendly patronage of Andrew 
Carnegie, the book appears. 

Printed in legible type, on good paper, with a profusion of illus- 
trations that are appropriate and informing, as well as artistic, 
the work leaves nothing to be desired typographically, the bind- 
ing, dark green cloth, embossed with tropical scenery in silver 
and black, completing the attractiveness of its appearance. 


PARA RUBBER CULTURE IN SURINAM. BY A. W. DROST, 
assistant agronom to the Department of Agriculture, Surinam. Am- 
sterdam: J. H. DeBussy, 1911. 


Wuat Mr. Drost has written and had translated into Eng- 
lish is very interesting. The volume is not large, but it is 
very informing and has some exceedingly striking full-page 
illustrations of Hevea rubber in various stages of plantation 
growth. There is also given a history of the planting of Hevea 
Brasiliensis in the colony and a list of the important plantations, 
the number of trees and their ages. There is a very clear de- 
scription given of the climate, soil, of planting methods, tables 
of comparative growth under various conditions, and of tapping 
results from plantations which already have matured trees. 
Mr. Drost will, undoubtedly, some time in the future, expand 
the work into one that will cover the whole subject upon which 


he is so well posted. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sur LA DéteRMINATION DU CAOUTCHOUC COMME TETRABROMURE 
(The Determination of Rubber as Tetra-bromide), by D. Spence 
and J. C. Galletly. In this brief treatise the authors call atten- 
tion to the loss of bromine, which takes place in the decomposi- 
tion of bromic derivatives of rubber by nitric acid, as recom- 
mended by Budde. They ‘iave been seeking to determine whether 
such decomposition can te effected without. this loss, and claim 
that simple heating with a mixture of carbonate of soda und 
nitrate of potash gives satisfactory results. 

Details of the tests made are quoted in six tables dealing with 
nineteen separate experiments. In some cases it was sought to 
determine whether carbonate of soda alone could effect the de- 
composition in the conditions desired, the result justifying that 
supposition. 

In conclusion, it is stated that the best method of supplying this 
process of combustion to the determination of rubber will be 
considered later on. 


Tue Story or Rusper. The author, Lindley Vinton, of 
Georgetown, British Guiana, has undertaken, in a thirty-page, 
l6mo, paper-covered pamphlet, to present a brief sketch of the 
history of the development of rubber cultivation in the East, 
and an examination of the present and future demand and 
source of supply for the benefit of those of the public who are 
interested in its production. The work is publithed by the Hollis- 
wood Press, Forest Hills, Long Island. 
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Actual Synthetic Rubber. 


pears to be real rubber produced by synthesis has been upon 

exhibition in England. Nor was it shown by charlatans or 
self-deceived inventors. The producers are reputable chemists and 
deceived inventors. The producers are reputable chemists and 
physicists, and there is no indication of stock promotion, sale of 
rights or attempt at trade revolution. 

Dr. Silberrad, Ph.D., M. R. S. A., F. C. S., etc., thus takes the 
world into his confidence :— 

The synthesis of substances originally obtained from natural 
sources is by no means new. Among a multitude of others now 
of considerable mercantile importance the following may be men- 
tioned as examples: Indigo, vanilline, and oil of wintergreen. 
Thus synthetic rubber, although prepared “chemically,” is not a 
substance adulterated with chemicals and not therefore inferior 
from that point of view. It has been suggested that synthetic 
rubber, while it might be of use for such purposes as insulation 
in electric work, would not be sufficiently strong for rough wear 
as in tires, etc. This is altogether a wrong suggestion. Synthetic 
rubber is rubber, and rubber only, and should be as well adapted 
for all work in which rubber is used as the natural product. 

The basis from which we finally produce rubber is isoprene. 
his is converted into rubber by a process of polymerization, that 
is to say, two or more molecules become linked together, the 
component elements simultaneously assuming a different con- 
This reaction may thus be graphically represented: 


FS. the first time in the history of the rubber trade what ap- 


figuration. 
« CH: = C—CH=CH; + *« CH;=C—CH=CH, 
| | 
CH; CH:s 
2x molecules of Isoprene yield 
fe Se a ns 


| cn : 


CH; J* 
one molecule of rubber. 

Precisely what value + has or whether the first and last carbon 
atoms are linked together to form a ring is still a matter of un- 
certainty, and need not be further discussed here. 

Synthetic rubber, then, is obtained from Isoprene by a process 
of polymerization. It will be found to possess the same physical 
features and constitution as natural rubber, and may be used for 
the same purposes and in the same way. 

Although the process is patented in England and Germany, and 
patents are pending all over the world, we are unable at this stage 
to give the names of the materials used, as it is obvious that some 
reserve must be maintained in this relation. The raw materials 
have a commercial value, and there is not an unlimited supply; 
and although the quantity available is very considerable, the 
sudden demand for thousands of tons would cause the price to 
rise; so that the quantity of rubber it would eventually pay to 
manufacture would depend on the price of the natural product. 

The cost ‘of manufacture also depends so much on ‘variable 
conditions that only a rough approximation can be arrived at at 
this stage. Also by-products have to be considered, and until 
the market values of these are established on a manufacturing 
scale, it is impossible to state an exact price at which the finished 
product can be produced. Taking all known data into account, 
however, we arrive at a cost of about 17 cents per Ib. for Isoprene, 
so that 20 cents may be regarded as a very conservative estimate. 

As regards the conversion of Isoprene into rubber, there is yet 
much work to be done, both as regards yield and purity. At 
present it is questionable whether the synthetic product could be 
manufactured to compete with the natural even at present prices. 
We have, however, made great strides of late, and are now able 


to produce a hard rubber quite distinct from the soft and sticky 
material so lacking in strength, which is all that has heretofore 
been synthetically produced. 

The process is absolutely unburdened in any way,; no expendi- 
ture other than that directly necessary to the pursuance of the 
work and obtaining of the patents having been incurred; the re- 
sults have proved so promising that it has been decided to. form 
a small powerful syndicate to pursue a more energetic policy. 

In conclusion, it. should be clearly pointed out that no sug- 
gestion as to the possibility of synthetic rubber ousting the 
natural product from the market is entertained. Thus, although 
there is every prospect of this process becoming of the greatest 
commercial importance, we deprecate any suggestion that these 
statements be made the cause of apprehension on the part of 
planters or shareholders in rubber companies. 

Dr. Heinemann, of the Caoutchouc Syndicate, when inter- 
viewed by an InprA RupsBer Wor._p correspondent gave out the 
following : 

“Regarding the manufacture of isoprene rubber, the present 
method adopted to manufacture isoprene consists in the destruc- 
tive distillation of turpentine by passing the turpentine over 
contact substances like copper or silver which allow a lower 
temperature, so as to prevent the polymerization of the already 
formed isoprene. The yield obtained varies according to the 
turpentine used. American gives, of course, a higher yield of 
isoprene than Russian. This depends on the quantity of pineine 
present. (See English patent 14040/1910. American patent not 
yet published. ) 

“Another method is the conversion of carbohydrates like starch, 
sawdust, etc., into isoprene by first making laevulinic acid and 
the latter being transformed into thioholene, which is again 
reduced to isoprene. A full description of this process is pub- 
lished in the English patent No. 13252, 1908, and the American 
patent No. 951,072. Either of the above mentioned methods is 
fully satisfactory, so that isoprene can now be called a com- 
mercial article. 


“The conversion of isoprene into rubber is, of course, quite 
well known, but our method is in so far new as I have succeeded 
in improving the process, that is, I get a better yield in rubber 
from isoprene in a short period of time. 

“One of our processes consists in treating the isoprene with 


ozone, followed by heating the ozonized isoprene. (English 
patent No. 14041, 1910, American patent not yet printed.) A 
second way of polymerization is the treatment of the isoprene 
with certain organic substances to gaia a material absolutely like 
the natural, genuine rubber. (Patent applied for.) 

“Either method gives a yield of about 40 to 50 per cent. of 
rubber. The cost of material for producing one pound of 
isoprene is about 6 cents whilst the cost of the pound of rubber 
is 12 cents. This sum, of course, does not include expenses of 
manufacture, etc., which will be about 4 to 6 cents per pound.” 

The German chemists say of the process: 

“The Caoutchouc Syndicate employs, ostensibly, as the basic 
material for the production of isoprene, carbohydrates (saw- 
dust, starch, sugar) from which in a manner that could not be 
definitely ascertained, with laevulinic acid CH; CO CH. CH, 
CO OH and the thiotol of which the formula is: 

CH————_-CH 
| | 
> CH 
+ <n. St 
CH; Ss 
isoprene was produced. The firm exhibit large. quantities of 
isoprene and samples of synthetic rubber. Ostensibly 4.409 
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pounds of starch should yield about 7.91 ounces of rubber at a 

cost of about 20 cents per pound. The company also obtains, fy 

splitting up raw Russian oil of turpentine, isoprene to the extent 

of a yield of 15 per cent., the isoprene can then be transformed 

into rubber with a yield of 50 per cent. As a by-product there 

is obtained a highly valuable refined oil of turpentine.” 
BARROWS’ REVIEW ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

In a paper which recently appeared in the Armour Engineer, 
the general question of synthetic rubber has been discussed 
in the form of an able review of the technical literature on the 
subject, by Mr. Frank E. Barrows, formerly of the Class of 1910 
at the Armour Institute of Technology, and now an assistant 
examiner at the United States Patent Office, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

WHAT IS SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 

Synthetic rubber had been defined by the /ndia Rubber Journal, 
in 1907, as “a substance built up by chemical means and 
possessing all the physical and chemical properties of the natural 
Mr. Barrows considers it necessary to modify this 
definition. While retaining in its exact form the reference to 
physical properties, he proposes enlarging the scope of the other 
reference, so as to include chemical properties, either identical 
with or analogous to those of natural rubber. These require- 
ments would seem to be met by the four hydro-carbons intimately 
connected with the production of synthetic rubber—isoprene, 
diisopropenyl, erythrene and piperylene—between all of which 
there is a close relation, as shown by Mr. Barrows’s detailed 
references. It would, however, seem that by reason of the closer 
attention which has been paid to it by chemists, isoprene has be 
come the most familiar of these, and the problems of its pro- 
duction and utilization have, therefore, been most prominent in 


rubber.” 


the technical literature on the subject 
ISOPRENE KNOWN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

It had long been known to chemists, through experiment, that 
isoprene (itself one of the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of rubber), could, under suitable conditions, be again con- 
verted into rubber by polymerization. As early as 1860, both 
these processes were described by Greville Williams (Journal of 
the Chemicai Society, vol. xv., p. 110). In 1879, Bouchardet also 
described the polymerization of isoprene, the properties recorded 
seeming to identify this isoprene polymer with the parent material 
of the isoprene itself—rubber. 

In view, apparently, of the high cost involved by the produc- 
tion of isoprene through the distillation of rubber, attention was 
given to other sources from which that agent could be obtained. 
Thus, Professor Tilden, in 1882 and 1884, recorded experiments 
in the depolymerization of turpentine and the decomposition of 
turpentine vapors by heat. In 1885 Wallach, a German chemist, 
found that after the exposure of isoprene to the light and upon 
the addition of alcohol, a rubber-like mass was developed, which 
hardened on exposure to the air. In 1892, apparently unaware of 
Wallach’s observations, Tilden specifically reported the sponta- 
neous polymerization of isoprene, which had been obtained from 
turpentine. 

Harries, Pickles, and others have since described the polym- 
erization of isoprene, claiming that the trials made identified the 
product as the same in composition and properties as natural 
rubber. Other extracts from the technical literature on the sub- 
ject deal with further researches by Pickles, Lebedoff and Wechs- 
ler; as well as those of Henrichsen, affecting the ozone process. 


SAME FORMULA FOR SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL RUBBER. 

As Mr. Barrows remarks: “It is natural that the term, ‘syn- 
thetic rubber,’ should first suggest the product made from iso- 
prene It is known that the rubber from isoprene has 
the same percentage, composition, and hence empirical formula, as 
natural rubber (C,,H,). It should follow that the rubbers from 


erythrene, piperylene and diisopropenyl should also have the 
same empirical formula as the hydro-carbons from which 
derived.” 

PATENT LITERATURE ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

Turning from periodical to patent literature, Mr. Barrows 
quotes the principal features of the following patents referring to 
synthetic rubber : 

(a) British patent to St. George, No. 15,544, of 1892; conden- 
sation of turpentine by means of hydro-chloric acid. 

(b) Heinemann patents, British, No. 21,772, of 1907, and 
French, No. 394,795; condensation of isoprene to caoutchouc by 
concentrated hydro-chloric acid. 

(c) French patent, No. 417,170, to Badische Amlin and Soda 
Fabrik; the caoutchouc being separated by precipitation with al- 
cohol, or by steam distillation of the unchanged isoprene. 

(d) The polymerisation of diisopropenyl, described in British 
patent No. 14,281, of 1910, and French patent No. 417,768, of 
1911, to the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik. 

(e) The polymerisation of erythrene, according to the British 
patent No. 15,254, of 1909, to the Farben Fabriken, of Elberfeld, 
is also specially mentioned by Mr. Barrows, who remarks that 
erythrene is the mother substance of both isoprene and diisopro- 
penyl (two of the four hydro-carbons named). 

Such are the salient parts of Mr. Barrows’ review of the syn- 
thetic rubber question, as reflected in the technical literature on 
the subject. This review is not offered as a final solution, but 
for the purpose of making clearer the various issues under dis- 
cussion. 


A PRACTICAL MANUFACTURER ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


In a recent issue of “Kunststoffe,” Dr. Gerlach, of the Continen- 
tal Caoutchouc and Gutta-Percha Company, Hannover, Germany, 
makes the following statement: 

“The problem of producing caoutchouc ‘synthetically has been 
solved. But just as in the case: of indigo, twenty years lapsed 
before the synthetic product was successfully launched, it will 
take perhaps longer with caoutchouc because the physical prop- 
erties of this material are not as well known as those of indigo. 
The high price of the natural product, stimulated research, and 
after the pioneering experiments of Harries, the Elberfeld Far- 
benfabriken have finally succeeded in producing larger quanti- 
ties of a product derived from a material closely related to iso- 
prene. At this stage of the development it was found out that 
there exist many sorts of rubber which are near relatives, but 
still possess different characteristics. 

“The first synthetic caoutchouc which was placed at my dis- 
posal, for example, did not unite with sulphur and had a 
leathery appearance. This was not to be wondered at, as 
there are known some varieties of natural caoutchouc which 
cannot be vulcanized. Soon another sort of rubber came to my 
notice which showed better affinity for sulphur, but still could 
not be perfectly vulcanized. Above all, it lacked elasticity. Soon, 
however, larger quantities of a third sort were submitted to me 
which, to my great astonishment, showed all the excellent 
properties of natural rubber. ° 

“But now the question arises whether this material of the 
Elberfelden can be economically produced on a large scale and 
may thus become a danger for natural rubber. It cannot be 
denied that the substance, which possesses good qualities, can be 
utilized for practical purposes. Its price is not high, but it is a 
complex question to decide whether this synthetical product 
will become a danger to natural rubber. All kinds of economi- 
cal and commercial conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion. One thing, however, is certain, that synthetic rubber will 
soon be a commercial article.” 


THe accepted authority on South American rubber—“The 
Rubber Country of the Amazon,” by Henry C. Pearson. 
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14,281/1910 
27,398/1909 


4,001/1910 
29,277/1909 
29,666/1909 

4,572/1910 

4,620/1910 
25,087/1910 

4,189/1910 
17,734/1910 
15,254/1910 
25,850/1910 

6,540/1911 


6,642/1911 
5,931/1910 


5,932/1910 
14,040/1910 
14,041/1910 


RECENT ENGLISH SYNTHETIC RUBBER PATENTS. 


Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 


E. Black, London 
G. A. Morton, Liverpool 


Substances resembling rubber. 


Use of isoprene or “Mortonene” with hemiterpenes or certain carbo- 
hydrates. 
Oswald Silberrad, Silberrad Research Laboratories, 
Buckhurst Hill 


George Lilley, Chemist to Synthetic Rubber Co., 
SANG, SK cncnvicess éuidesebvecundhdacseuncess cee O68 CRE 


Improvement in manufacture of isoprene from turpentine. 


4 z —. a } London .............+..++++.+.Synthetic manufacture of isoprene and rubber. 

F, E. Matthews... | ee aoe ie , 

E. H. Strange f London Synthetic manufacture of isoprene and rubber from amylic alcohols. 
4 


E. Matthews... } a Ae re oe Manufacture of rubber and intermediate product from rosin. 


F 

. H. Strange 
G. Reynaud, 5 Rue Salneuve, Paris 
F 


Treating turpentine with hydrochloric acid for industrial manufac- 
ture of rubber. 


. E. Matthews... London Production of isoprene (and rubber therefrom) from petroleum. 


Farben Fabriken, Elberfeld 
Farben Fabriken, Elberfeld 
Do 
Do 
Do 
W. H. Perkin 
Charles Weigmann 
F. E. Matthews... 
E. H. Strange 
Do 
Arthur Heinemann, London 
Arthur Heinemann, London 


Result from heating isoprene. 
Treatment of erythrene, etc. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


t Manchester : , 
+ Improvements in synthetic manufacture of rubber. 
London 
Pe ere Se hee rrise Synthetic manufacture of isoprene and rubber. 
Improvements in production of isoprene. 


Polymerization of isoprene. 











RUBBER STAMPS IN POTTERY DECORATION. 


HILE the industrial use of rubber stamps was originally 
confined to purposes of a practical and utilitarian char- 

acter, their application to ornament and decorate is of more re- 
The reproduction of designs, as to its detailed meth- 
ods, is necessarily influenced by the character of the material 
which is to receive the impression. 
cases desirable in the stamp, in others the opposite qualities of 


cent date. 


pliancy and elasticity have been called for. 
conceded, displays in 


plied by hand to low-class ceramic articles displayed limited taste 
and skill. To render it possible to bring out in such ware the 
artistic effects now called for in staple ceramic products it was 
necessary to bring out in a suitable material a range of orna- 
mental stamps, for the reproduction at nominal cost of designs 
at the same time of artistic and pleasing character. 

“Such an object has been fully and successfully accomplished 
by the German firm of J. Bergeon, established in 1878, and mak- 
ing a specialty of decorative stamps, composed of pliable vulcan- 


While rigidity is in many 


Wy, 
sy, 


-. Vie > 4 
“pp oe my ej a RS 
“Maing A ae 
Rupser STAMPS FOR DecoraTING Pottery. 


ized rubber, with a rubber sponge foundation, these stamps being 
intended for the application of gold and colors on porcelain, 


Rubber, it has been 


the highest degree the last-named 


characteristics. 

In no branch of manufacture has the latter need been more 
useful than in the ceramic and glass industries. “The Pottery, 
Glass and Brass Salesman” says of ceramic rubber stamps: 

“With the object of placing at the disposal of the masses the 
highest forms of modern decorative art, the ceramic industry had 
to find a material suitable for use in processes of rapid and eco- 
nomical reproduction. This requirement has been fully met by 
the employment of rubber, the pliability and durability of which 
rendered it specially adapted for the purpose in question. 

“In the old days, from motives of economy, the decoration ap- 


earthenware, glass enamel and other grounds.” 

Among the principal advantages claimed for these ornamental 
rubber stamps is clearness and sharpness of outline, even in de- 
signs of a complicated character nature. By the courtesy of the 
journal already referred to, a few specimens are reproduced, 
illustrating some of the results obtained by the skilled and intelli- 
gent use of rubber stamps for ceramic decoration. The designs 
run into thousands, They,.are infinitely diversified, embracing 
all sorts of ornate designs in scroll work, geometric figures, coats 
of arms, portraits, landscapes, etc. They vary in size from 1 inch 
square to a foot square. 
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Progress of Rubber Planting. 


AMERICAN HEVEA GROWERS. 

HE Waterhouse Brothers, of Honolulu, have long been well 
T known as successful planters of Ceara rubber in the Ha- 
They are also large planters of Hevea in 
years ago THe InpiA. Rupper Wortp 
a Hevea tree eighteen months old on the 


waiian Islands 
the Malay 
published a picture of 


Pahang plantations, situated about 60 miles from Kuala Lumpur. 


States Two 


For the sake of comparison, the picture of this tree is again pub- 
by the 
1911, showing it matured and marked ready for tapping. 


of one of the same tree taken in January, 


The 


$1ae 


lished 


two illustrations show a most satisfactory growth. 


[he Pahang Rubber Company, Limited, are tapping 10,000 trees. 


be found for rubber, or the demand will not equal the supply. 
Whether or not this estimate is correct, it places the anticipated 
1916 Asiatic production at about the figure of Mr. Rutherford, 
or at half that of Sir John Anderson, lately High Commissioner. 

The aggregate exports of the Malay States had risen from the 
equivalent of $6,500,000, in 1882, to $69,765,820 in 1909. 

The revenue of the three States composing the Federation, 
which, in 1875, equaled about $405,000, had increased by 1909 
to $14,727,285. All the public works done in the country have 
been paid for out of revenue; there being no public debt. Its 
area is about 26,000 square miles (slightly larger than that of 
West Virginia). 














TAPPING ON TANJONG OLOK 


Rvupsper PLANTATION 

Hevea Tree 
during this year, to market about 18,000 pounds of 
some 2,000 acres of land, 


than one-half of which is already planted. 


and expect, 


rubber. This company owns more 
of Americans own tke Tanjong Olak rubber 

has 1,450 acres on the Muar 
Johore. This land is all planted to rubber 


Americans, all of 


[he same group 


plantation which River in the 


State of The 


group of whom are residents of Honolulu, 


promoting these planting enterprises are 
Albert 
P. Waterhouse, treasurer; E. 


who are successfully 

P. R. Isenberg, president; G. N. Wilcox, vice-president ; 

Waterhouse, secretary ; Fred T 

A. Knudsen, G. G. Fuller, C. 
PAST AND PRESENT OF THE MALAY STATES. 

Dealing with the “Past and Present of the Malay States,” 
a writer in the Australasian states that there are now in that 
country 500,400 acres under cultivation for rubber, of which 
196,950 acres had been planted by the end of 1909. The capital 
of the 110 companies of that class listed by. the London Stock 
Exchange, equalling about $50,000,000, it is estimated that the 
aggregate capital of the 377 “Malay” companies cannot be far 
short of $140,000,000 

Regarding production, the writer. expresses the anticipation 
that within five years the yield from 250,000 acres will: reach 
to 34,000 tons,.or about half the amount of the world’s, present 
Thus, it is added, by 1916 many new uses must 


R. Hemenway, directors. 


consumption 


PAHANG PLANTATION 


18 Months old. 





PAHANG PLANTATION. 
Same Hevea Tree. January, 1911. 
June, 1909. 
WHAT RUBBER DID FOR PERAK. 

According to the report of Mr. E. W. Birch, for years British 
resident in Perak (one of the three Federated Malay States), the 
cultivation of rubber has there made wonderful strides; the 
lucrative results attained by various Malay planters having en- 
couraged the acquisition, by various nationalities, of land suitable 
for planting rubber. He urges the need of government legisla- 
tion providing for the planting of cocoanut trees. Thus pre- 
venting large estates from being surrounded by patches of 


native-grown rubber. 


“AN OBLIGING MAN.” 

According to the “Malay Mail,” the directors of the Ayer 
Panas Rubber Estates, Limited, had, at the recent extraordinary 
meeting, held at Singapore, the unpleasant task of announcing 
the misappropriation by the late Secretary, Mr. A. A. Gunn, of 
monies equalling nearly $30,000 gold. According to the Chair- 
man’s explanation, Mr. Gunn had been a “very obliging man” 
in helping sea-faring friends in the detailed formalities of 
securing allotments, and then paying their checks in his favor 
into his private account. 

The main defalcations had been in misusing the proceeds of 
rubber and tapioca sales, the checks for which were, according 
to custom, made payable, to him, and ‘were deposited by him in 
his own. bank. 
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By unanimous resolution, it was decided to issue shares to 
bona-fide applicants, who would otherwise have been sufferers. 
It is understood that 10 per cent. of the amount misapplied has 
been refunded, There are expectations of getting back in all 
30 to 40 per cent. For the purpose of covering the losses in- 
curred and providing for various liabilities, the issue of de- 
bentures up to $75,000 gold, was decided upon by a majority 
of 19 to 5. 

THREE VIEWS OF THE RUBBER SITUATION. 

In quoting a Brazilian report indicating the officially admitted 
necessity of Federal and State co-operation, for the relief of the 
rubber crisis, the “Panama Star” lately enunciated the view “that 
the big rubber manufacturing interests, particularly in America, 
lave the whip hand, and may succeed in smashing the market to 
the extent that rubber will be available at somewhat near a fair 
price at all seasons of the year.” 

During a recent interview with a representative of the “Times 
of Ceylon,” Mr. W. E. Byles, of W. E. Byles & Company, New 
York, expressed the opinion that American manufacturers have a 
ood deal of rubber in stock, and were convinced they would get 
rubber a good deal cheaper by waiting. Regarding business gen- 
raily, he considered America is in a strong position, and may 
expect a trade revival before very long, in which rubber should 
share. 

The letter of Mr. A. S. Paxendah, a Singapore rubber estate 
aluer and expert, published in the London “Times,” reports as 
follows: 

“Having sought the views of rubber manufacturers and others 
in the trade, I have found the opinion is strongly held that the 
average price during the next five years will not be below 3s. 6d. 
(90.879 gold). 

“It is, however, added that before any vast increase in demand 
takes place, manufacturers must be convinced that the price of 
rubber is not to be subject to quick and large fluctuations.” 


RUBBER IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 

While the potential importance of British East Africa (as 
the “Daily Mail” of London remarks) lies in its unequaled range 
of altitude and climate, the tropical coast belt, though far from 
healthy, is remarkably fertile. No traveler on the railway can 
fail to be struck by the number of young rubber plantations 
springing up, while cocoanut and its by-products do extremely 
well, by reason of the coral subsoil. The coast belt, while it has 
excellent prospects, is, however, unsuited for colonization, in con- 
nection with which the real future of the protectorates is said to 
lie in the Highlands, with an altitude of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. 


GERMAN WEST AFRICA RUBBER CULTIVATION. 

Some interesting statements by Mr. A. Strauss, manager of an 
extensive rubber and cocoa estate in the Cameroons, who 
recently visited the East, have attracted attention. German enter- 
prise is said to have done much for that part of Africa, since the 
colony came under white rule in 1884. Ten years since, planters 
began the cultivation of Funtumia Elastica, but some four years 
ago they took up Hevea. The 25,000 acres now planted with rub- 
ber are one-half in each of the above named descriptions. 

About 72 tons of plantation rubber have, up to the present, been 
exported from German West Africa, but a much larger export is 
anticipated for 1912. At the same time the rubber output from 
that quarter would, Mr. Strauss considered, for some years, have 
no effect on the world’s supply. In some of the German West 
\frican colonies good forest rubber is being obtained, but the 
production is going back every year. Labor, he added, con- 
stitutes the principal difficulty to be met. 

“‘THE’’ BARBADOS, RUBBER AND BALATA. 

Yn esteemed contemporary publishes the following under 
the heading “Rubber and Balata”: “These two products showed a 
slight falling off last year in the Barbados, though the market 
price for rubber was high. This shortage of output may be due 


to accidental .causes, as the cultivation of rubber and balata is 
being encouraged both by systematic investigations by the agri- 
cultural societies and by government aid and outside capital. 
New companies have been formed, which indicates a large acces- 
sion of capital to the cultivation. It is safe to predict that the 
next few years will show a much larger proportion of the ex- 
ports of the colony from these two sources.”—Dept. Labor and 
Commerce. 

First, don’t say the Barbados, unless you are willing to say 
the Cuba, the Jamaica, etc. Next, there are but three rubber 
trees in Barbados and they have to be coaxed to continue liv- 
ing. There never was any balata there. No cultivation of either 
rubber or balata is even remotely thought of. Soil and climate 
are not adapted, and—did that come from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor anyhow? 


RUBBER PLANTING INVESTMENT IN VERA CRUZ. 

William W. Canada, United States Consul at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, says: “The amount of American capital now invested 
in this industry, and in this consular jurisdiction, is a matter of 
conjecture only. ‘The money invested by shareholders in the 
United States in rubber plantation schemes cannot be less than 
ten million dollars in gold. The amount actually employed in 
planting rubber, however, is quite another matter. It is my 
opinion that five hundred thousand dollars gold would about 
represent the sum actually employed in tree planting and culti- 
vation. 

“One of the reasons for this discrepancy between stocks sold 
and money invested in planting rubber is that, when it became 
evident to a number of companies that tried to raise rubber that 
their enterprises had resulted in failures, some of the companies 
diverted their capitai into other channels, as, for instance, the 
planting of sugar-cane, sugar-making, and the production of 
alcohol.” 

[We should doubt the $10,000,000 investment in the State of 
Vera Cruz, and for a guess would hazard the actual expenditure 
of about $2,000,000 in real rubber planting there. But we are 
guessing just as the consul is—The Editor.] 

SUMATRA EXCELLENT FOR HEVEA. 

The ideal land for growing rubber is an undulating and largely 
self-drained alluvial deposit, of an elevation of from 100 to 300 
ft. above sea level. Upon the East Coast of Sumatra is, per- 
haps, the most ideal spot in the world for Hevea rubber planta- 
tions. In the first place, you have from the Simpang Kiri River 
in the northeast, to Rokan Kiri River on the same coast, about 
300 miles south, a splendid undulating territory, marvelously 
drained, and, at the same time, irrigated by dozens of small 
rivers. You have an almost continual rainfall spread over the 
year; you are sheltered from all the great winds on the western 
side by the spine of mountains, which run the whole way from 
north to south of the island; and from the east you are protected 
by the Malay Peninsula; and then you have a large and indus- 
trious local population, and, close, handy, a further population 
of over 30,000,000 people in Java, under the same government, 
which is always prone to assist a company, whether English or 
Dutch, in the development of its estate—The Malay Mail. 

RUBBER FROM SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

In the official report on the trade of the consular district of 
Rio de Janeiro for the year 1910 and part of the year 1911, the 
British Vice-Consul at Cuyaba (Mr. John L. H. Atkinson) says: 

Rubber continues to be the most important article of export 
from this State. Concessionaires sent their men into the woods 
fully a month earlier than is the custom, but the increase in the 
quantity exported only shows a slight advance upon previous 
years. It is remarkable to note that during the “boom,” when 
a great number of rubber companies were floated on the British 
market, not even an inquiry, as far as I can ascertain, was made 
by British capitalists for lands in this State. I am of the 
opinion that under skilful management and with well-organized 
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transport, the output of any concession at present worked by 
native firms could be doubled. The exportation from the.north of 
the State finds an outlet on the Amazon, and does not pass through 
Cuyaba. I consider that quite 50 per cent. of the rubber consigned 
to Monte Video from this district eventually finds its way to 
British markets. The total rubber exported of all qualities was: 
Uruguay, 264,325 kilos; Germany, 67,283 kilos; United Kingdom, 
193,219 kilos; Belgium, 5,651 kilos. 


AMERICAN PLANTERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington has 
issued a most informing bulletin on cocoanut growing in the 
Philippines. It is from the pen of the Hon, Dean C. Worcester, 
who has had the advantage of fifteen years’ study of planting 
there. It is not our purpose here to treat the essay, excellent 
though it is, but to point to the ever growing interest in planta- 
We agree most heartily 


lately 


tions of various sorts in the islands. 
with the Manilla Daily Mail, which says: 

The Philippine Islands offer one of the best fields in the world 
for the investment of capital in rubber growing, both the soil 
and the climate being adapted to rubber cultivation. 

Some rubber plantations have been established by the far- 
seeing and enterprising, but the Philippines are capabie of supply- 
in the entire American market with rubber, and in the future may 
supply that demand, but the plantations now producing rubber 
are small compared to what might be accomplished in that line. 

New syndicates are seeking investment in the islands, and a 
number of young plantations are coming along in a promising 
manner, but the cultivation of rubber in the Philippines is still 
in its infancy. 

RUBBER GROWING IN PAPUA. 
According to a statement of the British Cotton Growing As- 


sociation, which is largely interested in the development of 
Papua, rubber is indigenous to that island. -It is added, that in 
the opinion of experts, the Para rubber tree attains maturity 


there earlier than in most tropical countries. 


GUAYULERA STRIKE CALLED OFY. 

The strike of seven hundred men on July 23 at the Guayulera 
Continental-Mexican rubber plant was of short duration. On 
July 30 it was decided that those who desired to return to work 
might do so without interference from the others. In conse- 
quence, a full force of men reported for duty on the morning 
of August 1. 

TO RAISE PONTIANAK IN BORNEU. 

The reported intention of the Netherlands-Indian Government 
to give a German combination a concession for the cultivation 
of six million acres of Borneo with Jelutong trees 
Dyera costulata, has aroused opposition in Holland. Mr. J. G. 
Schlimmer, a director of the Borneo Sumatra Handel Maat- 
schappy, has issued a protest against the proposed concession. 
He states that the terms by which trees must be registered and 
other formalities observed, are of no consequence, as the Jelu- 
tong trees in Borneo and Sumatra are only growing in prime- 
val forests, where a army of functionaries would be 
wanted to supervise the tapping. In his opinion, this concession 
will practically be a monopoly in favor of foreigners. 


land in 


whole 


HOW MANY HEVEA SEEDS PER TREE. 

A correspondent of the “Times of Ceylon” having stated that 
an average 200 per Hevea tree, another 
correspondent has disputed that assertion. From the ex- 
perience of the latter writer, a few of his own trees, nearly 
thirty years old had yielded an annual crop of 4,000 to 10,000 
seéds per tree. In commenting‘on this letter, the journal 


crop was seeds 


nated ‘remarks, that the yield-of a few old trees ‘must not 
be ‘reckoned, ‘but thatof a considerable: number, from six to 
eight years of age. 


GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION IN MALAY RUBBER CULTURE. 

By the 1910 report of the Straits Settlements Forest 
Administration, it would seem that thinnings of useless species 
were in some instances made to give light to young gutta- 
percha trees with very beneficial results; the undergrowth 
interfering with gutta-percha and Para trees being cleared. 
An increase was recorded of 45 per cent. in the yield of that 
rubber, as compared with 1909, from the Para rubber trees in 
Ayer Kroh and Bukit Sebukor. 

PLANTATION NOTES. 

INTERNATIONAL RUBBER AND Propuce Trust, Limitep. At 
the second annual general meeting, held in London, July 28, a 
net revenue of £67,528 was reported, of which the directors re- 
commended that £30,000 be placed to reserve and £37,583 carried 
forward to next year’s account. The report and accounts were 
adopted. 

Kinta Ketias Rupper Estates, Perak, Federated Malay 
States, reports for the year ending March, 31,8744 acres planted 
and 151,105 trees on the estate, of which 30,420 have been brought 
into tapping. The year’s yield was 30,085 pounds, which realized, 
after deducting all charges, £7,361, the approximate cost of tap- 
ping and curing being 1s. 2d. per pound. The general manager’s 
crop estimate for the current year is 60,000 pounds. The di- 
rectors propose an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on account 
of the current year. 

Jeran (SELANGOR) Rusper Estates report the entire area of 
1,039 acres planted. For the year ending March 31, 1911, the 
crop of dry rubber amounted to 14,152 pounds, against an esti- 
mate of 12,000 pounds, the selling price being 5s. 344d. per pound. 
The cost of the rubber, f.o.b. Port Swettenham, was ls. 84d. 
per pound; 22,431 trees were reported as under tapping on 
June 10, and the estimated crop of 35,000 pounds for the current 
year promised to be largely exceeded. From the amount stand- 
ing to profit and loss (£2,556) the directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

VALLAMBROSA RusBBER ComMPANy reports 126,000 pounds of rub- 
ber harvested for four months ending July 31, 1911, compared 
with 132,000 pounds for the same period last year. Complaints 
are made of protracted drought. 

Scottish Matay Rusper Company, Limitep, reports 38,135 
pounds of dry rubber harvested for seven months ending July 31, 
1911, compared with 11,509 pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1910. 

SAPUMALKANDE RuBBER CoMPANY, Limitep. For six months 
ended June 30, 37,778 pounds of rubber were harvested, of which, 
up to the beginning cf August, 18,190 pounds had been sold at a 
gross average of 5s. 9d. per pound. 

RiversipeE (SELANGOR) RupBerR Company, LimiTep, harvested 
23,557 pounds of dry rubber for seven months ending July 31. 

Tue LANceN (JAvA) Rupper Estates Company, Limitep, an- 
nounces the issue of 2,500 6 per cent. second mortgage debentures 
of £10 each, the proceeds to be used for the improvement of, the 
property. 

Tue AncLo-MaALtay Rupper Company, Limitep, has declared 
an interim dividend of 15 per cent. in respect of the financial year 
ending December 31, 1911. 

U_u Buton (SeLancor) Rusppek Company, Limitep. The 
directors’ report, presented at the second annual general meeting 
of shareholders, held in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 26, shows a 
total acreage of 1,522 acres, of which 692% acres are planted. 
Manager F. G. Harvey expected to have 12,000 trees ready for 
tapping July 1, from which he anticipated a yield of 12,000 
pounds of rubber, before the end of 1911. 

PercivAL FARQUHAR'AND Dr. CarLos Sampaio, who are said 
to have been ‘im treaty forthe, purchase of 884 acres of Jand 
in the district of Igarapé-Assu, have left Para for Europe. 
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“PARA VERSUS CEYLON.” 





NE of the principal factors in estimating the future of rub- 

ber, is the prospective increase in the Oriental supply. In 

his interesting review of the subject (in the Portuguese lan- 

gauge), “Para Versus Ceylao,” Senhor J. A. Mendes, of Para, 

has grouped a number of statistical returns; extending the 

scope of his cbservations so as to include the Asiatic yield in 
general. 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


Taking the natural starting point, the record of the world’s 
production and consumption during the five years preceding 
1910, the following result is shown: 





bearing of the figures below is not affected; as embracing the 
aggregate exports of rubber from Ceylon, Malay States, Sumatra, 
Java, India, etc. 


Tons. 
PE RE CRecacnksaeeensedekeaeaasen 145 
Sn od hie ahhh sel a bel bah ee A oe 510 
NG tans oka Guys ceeekaaednamied 1,010 
Danks cade necasebess anand eneaens 1,800 
Ee rey ee ee 3,600 
1910 (estimated)................-- 8,000 


The gradual increase recorded for the more recent years, is 
the direct result of the development of planting. This view of 
the case is supported by the statement that there are now in 

the Malay States and Ceylon, over 600,000 




























“Hevea BRASILIENSIS” 


* Production Consumption 
tons. tons. 
RS eae eer ree atte 69,507 65,727 
SERRE ERE ore 67,918 71,671 
ER eer 68,646 64,628 
Serer ee 67,031 67,081 
Se gee cere 69,372 70,075 


Production and consumption thus kept on about a level dur- 
ing this quinquennial period. ] 

Calling the annual production for 1909, 70,000 tons, its sources 
are shown to be approximately : 


Tons. 

I i 40,000 
ce NE | ae eee en ne 12,800 
Contes, Dining DSesbek, Ge. 0: occ csncdccesoss 6,500 
TN Ee ee cats neal Dee ee 10,700 
ls re kas ving aide el tl 70,000 


While a normal or moderate degree of increase might be 
witnessed from other sources, Senhor Mendes gives prominence to 
that anticipated from Asia. 

ASIATIC EXPORTS OF RUBBER. 


Although the 1909 amount quoted is somewhat fess than that 
already shown in the general summary, the general statistical 


AT THE EXPERIMENT GARDENS, PARA. 


acres, planted with more than 21,000,000 Hevea 
trees, almost in a productive condition; to the 
relative maturity of part of which is due the 
augmented figure of rubber exports. 
FUTURE OF THE ASIATIC RUBBER SUPPLY. 


Passing from the field of statistical record to 
that of estimate, it is not surprising to find 
divergence of views as to the increase to be 
looked for within the next four or five years in 
Asiatic exports, while the general prospect of 
a larger Eastern yield does not seem to have 
been questioned. Two pertinent estimates are 
quoted in this connection to Senhor Mendes, that 
of Mr. Rutherford (a gentleman largely inter- 
ested in Eastern plantations) being to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


Far in excess of these figures is the anticipa- 
tion expressed by Sir John Anderson (when 
High Commissioner of the Federated Malay 
States), that by 1916, the Asiatic production 
would amount to 70,000 tons; that being, it will be noticed, just the 
amount of the world’s yield in 1909. ~ Applying the last named 
estimate to a forecast of the year 1915-1916, and contrasting the 
result thus anticipated, with the record for 1909, the following 
comparison is established: 


Production Estimate 

1909 tons. 19 151/916 tons. 
: SR iviicctinacnevassaevens 40,000 43,780 
CE eich aun Rha anh epee BAleN 6,500 71,940 
Africa, Central America, etc.......... 23,500 26,522 
WN ii ndedescsiapsaesaci 70,000 142,242 


Estimated increase of product, 72,242 tons. 
COMPARISON OF BRAZILIAN AND ASIATIC QUALITIES. 


While the question at issue has been mainly treated from a 
statistical point of view, an interesting and lengthy quotation 
from a recent article in the “Bulletin de l’Association des Plan- 
teurs de Caoutchouc,” gives impartial prominence to a comparison 
drawn between the two classes of rubber. It points out that 
there is no chemical reason for preferring one or the other; 
both being of the same botanical family and produced under 
climatic conditions of a similar character. Moreover; it is 
added, there is no more difference between them than ‘may be 
found between the products of different regions of the same 
country. 
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On the other hand, Senhor Mendes, while giving impartial 
prominence to the foregoing extract, urges the uniform char- 
acter of the Para article and the confidence in its use, which 
manufacturers feel after long years of experience. Reference 
is likewise made to the fluctuations which had, up to the time of 
writing occurred in the relative values of the two descriptions. 
These differences have, however, been more or less adjusted 
by later market developments. 

Hence the statistical aspect of the case, apart from that of 
quality, calls for the prominent attention it has received. 


THE QUESTION OF CONSUMPTION, 


From figures already quoted, it will be seen that consumption 
in 1909 was 70,075 tons, as against production 69,372 tons. 
Whether the surplus to be figured upon is 70,000 tons or a smaller 
amount, at this point the question of consumption naturally arises 
and has been dealt with by Senhor Mendes. Taking for the 
future the basis of a 5 per cent. yearly advance on rate for 1909, 
he estimates consumption on the following scale: 

Tons. 

70,075 
73,573 
77,258 
81,121 
85,177 
89,436 
93,908 


Deducting from the estimated production 142,242 
estimated consumption 93,908 tons, there would still remain in 
1915 and 1916 a surplus production of 48,334 tons, should Sir John 
Anderson’s anticipations be realized, or of 12,064 tons on the basis 
of Mr. Rutherford’s predictions. The Asiatic supply is con- 
sequently the dominant factor in the situation. 


tons the 


ESTIMATED DECREASE IN AMAZONIAN PRODUCTION. 

Of more immediate interest is the estimate by Senhor Mendes 
of the general result for the year 1910 and 1911, shown as follows 
in almost the last page of his work: 

1910/1911 
tons. 
70,000 

4,000 


1909/1910 
tons. 


World’s production 70,000 


Increase from the East 


74,000 
Decrease from the Amazon (10% 


amount as) 


3,913 
70,087 
73,500 

3,413 


70,000 


70,000 


Consumption 
Shortage in production 


Against this shortage would come the excess in Para stock, 
which was on January 1, 1911, 5,852 tons as compared with 
3,278 tons a year earlier. 


EFFECT OF ASIATIC INCREASE UPON BRAZILIAN RUBBER. 


With reference to general prospects of the Brazilian product, 
it is remarked that the rubber from some seringaes or planta- 
tions may be exported at a profit, owing to its special quality, 
while the contrary may be the case with that from other loca- 
tions, where labor is scarce and dear, should values decline 
through Asiatic competition, or should there be a reduction in 
demand concurrently with a large and increasing supply of the 
article. In these last expressions, Senhor Mendes has answered 
the question propounded by himself, of the probable outcome of 
present developments in the Orient. The final result will be 
decided by consumption. 


BRAZIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


HEN overtures were made to the Middle East plantation 
rubber interests to throw in their lot with the Brazilians 
by agreeing to a scheme for the marketing of the product, we 
ventured to maintain that such an amalgamation would not serve 
the best interests of the British investor. These interests are 
practically wholly centred in the plantation industry, and mostly 
in the industry as it exists in the Middle East. That these inter- 
ests have suffered, and severely suffered, by the efforts made to 
rehabilitate the market value of the South American product is 
beyond question. That they would continue to suffer if any def- 
inite scheme for the joint marketing of the plantation and the 
South American products were adopted we most firmly believe. 
We desire to see the plantation product marketed in such a 
fashion as will admit of the highest legitimate profits obtainable 
accruing to the producers, who in this case are the plantation 
rubber companies primarily, but represent in reality thousands of 
British investors, who have found hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling. * It will be seen by every Plantation Rubber 
shareholder what danger the future might contain for him were 
any selling agreement entered into at the present time with the 
wild rubber interests. It would mean not only an ever-recurring 
repetition of the state of affairs which has existed since the be- 
ginning of this year, but it would materially cripple the profit- 
earning powers of the plantations in years to come. For it would 
be inconceivable that the syndicate (regarding it as the Brazilian 
industry for the moment) would agree to any division of mark- 
etable supplies unless this division was based upon South Ameri- 
can potentialities in this connection existing at present and likely 
to continue to exist for some time to come. Able, too, to insist 
upon such a recognition, the syndicate would be, for it could al- 
ways bring the out-of-hand marketing of its held-up supplies for- 
ward as a threat if its wishes were not fully accepted in,the 
fixing up of such an agreement. 

Those who favor the adoption of a joint selling agreement for 
rubber have been pointing out that the danger which we see in 
such an arrangement could be obviated by a recognition of the 
supremacy of the plantations as producers some years hence. 
Without doubt, such a clause or clauses could be inserted in any 
such agreement. But the value of them? Surely the wildest op- 
timist among plantation rubber shareholders must acknowledge 
the time will come when the selling price of the commodity will 
fall to a level that will admit of the product being sold at a profit 
only when working costs are low—say, at highest, about 1s. 6d. 
per Ib. It has been alleged that when the time comes the Bra- 
zilian collection costs can be reduced to at least the maximum 
level we have just indicated. How far this allegation can be 
said to have a basis upon truth it is not very easy to say, but 
anyone at all acquainted with existing Amazon conditions would 
be among the first to admit that any such reduction is impossible 
to contemplate as prcbable for years to come. Furthermore, 
the prospects of remission of taxation being a factor in the bring- 
ing about of reduced costs may be dismissed as chimerical. The 
tendency, indeed, would be all the other way, since, without their 
revenues from their rubber export taxes, the Brazillian rubber 
States would be in worse financial positions than they acknowl- 
edge themselves to be to-day, and these positions are just as bad 
as they very well could be. It would be, consequently, one of 
the main objects of some of the partners in a joint selling ar- 
rangement to maintain prices at levels which would admit of 
their product being sold at a profit. The attainment of this end 
could only be achieved to the detriment of the other partners’ 
interests; so it is permissible to ask, we think, how long such 
an arrangement could be expected to continue. We have as- 
serted—and they have accepted our assertion as fact by. their 
silence—that, in scheming out the operations in connection with 
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South American rubber prices this year, they over-looked planta- 
tion rubber as a factor in their calculations, or treated it is some- 
thing negligible. Plantation rubber supplies more than anything 
else have contributed to the failure of their scheme, and may be 
responsible for the ultimate abandonment of it. Whether or no 
this means ruin to some of those who are implicated in it mat- 
ters nothing to the plantation rubber shareholder, but what 
should matter to him would be the acceptance of any proposal 
to have the rubber market at the moment calculated to retain 
influences which could not fail to prejudice his interests in the 
future—The Financier, London. 





BALATA AND RUBBER IN BRITISH GUIANA. 





UBBER is constantly engaging attention in British Guiana, it 
being there anticipated that the Colony will eventually have 
to be reckoned with by the other rubber producing countries. 

Some 800 acres are said to have been cleared at the Liberty 
Island property of the Essequibo Rubber and Tobacco Estates, 
Limited, on which 20,000 Hevea Brasiliensis rubber trees and 
10,000 cocoanut, lime and other trees have been planted, and are 
doing well. The total rainfall for the six months, January to 
June, amounted to 85.14 inches, which is considered nearly ideal 
for rubber cultivation. 

The Bartica Company, on the Essiquebo river, has felled 700 
acres of forest and have 600 ready for planting to Hevea rubber. 
They report 90,000 Para seedlings now in their nursery, and 
expect to receive in October 200,000 Para seeds. 

The Department of Agriculture had perhaps 20,000 young 
Hevea seedlings at the beginning of the season. According to 
a recent visitor to Georgetown, if they had possessed a million 
the planters would have taken them, so great is the present 
interest in rubber culture. 

BALATA AS A FACTOR OF BRITISH GUIANA TRADE. 

The value attached to balata as a factor in the trade of British 
Guiana is illustrated by the following editorial comments in the 
“Daily Argosy” on the statistical returns for the last five years: 
“Balata is the sole item, the trade in which has extended to a 
degree of any importance; the increase in quantity for the fiscal 
year 1910-1911, compared with 1909-1910, being 10 per cent., while 
the increase in value reached the substantial figure of 43 per cent. 

Balata, by which great store is set just now. seems 
to be the heir apparent to the position which gold is abdicating. 
. . » The output has increased within five years from 634,242 
Ibs. to 1,162,588 Ibs., or by 83 per cent while the value of 
the output has risen 178 per cent.” 

A little sound advice is tendered, which planters in all parts 
of the world might advantageously take to heart: “There is a 
danger attaching to this kind of property. The intoxication en- 
gendered by it may easily encourage extravagance, and allow of 
slackness of management which would not be tolerated in ‘times 
of stress.” 

By the latest official statistics a diminution is recorded in the 
aggregate exports of balata from British Guiana, between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 7 of this year, as compared with the similar period 
of last year. The respective quantities: were: 1910, 166,300 Ibs.; 
1911, 136,000 Ibs. ;‘the decrease thus being equal to about 18 per 
cent. This reduction is attributed to prospecting and preparatory 
work having interfered with the actual collection of latex. By 
the latest-accounts, more activity was noticeable in the last named 
direction, an early revival of exports being anticipated. 

BRITTLE BALATA. | ' 

There are in British Guiana many trées that furnish what is 
known as “brittle” balata because ofits resinous character, 
It-is useless for commercial purposes. Mr. .G. R. Stevenson, of 
Georgetown, professes to treat the latex and’ ‘turn out~ good 
balata: Pye 

Interviewed by a Daily Argosy representative, he gave the 





following particulars: “When I went up the Barima river I 
collected some of the latex of ‘brittle’ balata trees and I also 
got some ‘brittle’ balata from Mr. G. C. Benson, of the Edward 
Maurer Co. I won't tell in what way I did it, but I succeeded 
in inventing a process of converting it into balata of the purest 
kind.” 

Mr. Stevenson produced a biscuit of the balata which had 
come through his process and flapped it before the eyes of the 
interviewer. It was rubber-pink in color, and the way in which 
it bent as the inventor flapped it about was proof positive that 
there was absolutely no brittleness to it. 

Continuing, Mr. Stevenson said: “In the forests of British 
Guiana there are vast areas of ‘brittle’ balata trees. If the latex 
is collected from those trees and subjected to my process the 
export of balata would go up considerably, and a new and re- 
munerative industry would be established. 

“IT have succeeded also in discovering a process for preparing 
for the market a certain kind of rubber that is found here. The 
latex is obtained from a kind of Sapium tree commonly called 
‘Moboa,’ which also abounds in various parts of the colony.” 

Mr. Stevenson describes his process as a chemical one, very 
simple, the cost of treatment being about one cent a pound. 

BRITISH GUIANA REVENUE FROM BALATA DUTY. 

The original estimates of the revenue for the Government of 
British Guiana to be anticipated from the balata duty seem 
likely to be materially exceeded by the actual receipts from 
that source. It is anticipated that the “Consolidated” will this 
year beat the record it created last year, while several com- 
panies formed in 1910 will collect a greater amount of balata 
than was previously possible. 

THE AMSTERDAM BALATA COMPANY. 

According to recent British Guiana advices it is understood 
that the Amsterdam Balata Co. has practically pledged itself to 
export a latge quantity of the article in a given time, and that 
its shipments will very soon commence. 

Mr. Van Flines, late of Surinam, is the local representative 
of the company, in connection with the management of which 
it is reported that an offer has been made to Mr. John Ogilvie, 
at present balata superintendent with Garnett & Co., Limited. 

BRITISH GUIANA AND VENEZUELA BALATA. 

Tue question of repealing the ordinance prohibiting the im- 
portation of balata from Venezuela has been the subject of in- 
vestigation by the Government of British Guiana. At a private 
meeting of the Balata Association, recently held at Georgetown, 
it is understood that, while the members were not opposed to 
repealing the ordinance, it vas decided to send a letter to the 
Government containing certdin suggestions. 

According to a personal opinion previously expressed by a 
prominent authority it would be advisable for the Government to 
make regulations either to have Venezuela balata pass through 
some process of manufacture in British Guiana, or when shipped 
to have its origin clearly stated. 





Of the many trophies presented at the International Rubber 
Exhibition in London, none was more artistic or attracted more 
attention than the President’s Trophy, given by Sir Henry Blake, 
G. C. M. G. No entries were required for this trophy, a commit- 
tee of judges awarding it after inspecting all of the exhibits. It 
fell to the lot of the Harburg and Vienna India Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, to win this trophy for the excellence of their 
varied exhibits of manufactured rubber goods. 





On Juty 1 A LAW IMPOSING AN EXPORT DUTY of 8 per cent., ad 
valorem, on all rubber exported from Peru ‘went into effect. The 
valuations for the assessment of the duty will be» fixed every 
two weeks by the treasury officials, on the basis. of Liverpool 
quotations on rubber, cabled weekly frdm that. city by the 
Peruvian consul. ; ; 
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INDIA RUBBER AND BALATA IN DUTCH GUIANA. 


(By Our Regular Correspondent.) 
WE note from “De Rotterdammer Courant” that the directors 
of the Balata Compagnie Suriname have sent the follow- 
ing circular to their shareholders: 

“When we took over the balata business of Messrs. J. G. von 
Hemert and Henri Benjamin it was agreed that the net profit 
over 1910 should belong to the company, and vendors 
guaranteed that this profit should be at least $72,360; and that 
balances and accounts should be controlled by Mr. W. Kreuh- 


new 


niet, an accountant. 
“This has been accomplished in Paramaribo, and Mr. Kreuh- 
According to this report the gross 
Costs of exploitation and materials 
has been 


niet has sent in his report. 
profit has been $186,405. 

has been $48,025. On advances to laborers a 
written off of $18,936. With a small profit on the timber busi- 
ness of $218, the total net profit has been $119,613, or $47,301 


loss 


mere than has been guaranteed. 

“It must be understood that the first book year of the com- 
pany will be closed on December 31, 1911, so this profit will be 
a part of profit and loss account of that year; also the results 
of the business over 1911, and will include also the dividends 
of the shares taken over from the Balata Compagnie Guyana.” 

Under separate cover I send you for your library a brochure 
on “Para Rubber Culture in Surinam,” by A. W. Drost, assistant 
agronom to the Department of Agriculture in Surinam. I am 
very sorry that this book seems to be made up in a hurried 
Where date is omitted. 
translation is fear very often 


given, the 
and I 


Some pictures are 


fashion. statements are 
The English 


you 


very bad, 


will have to guess at the meaning. 
fine, and show the luxuriant growth of Hevea in Suri 
nam. Hevea, 
banana and coffee field on Wederzorg, but you look for it in vain. 

Of course, among all this information, you will 
look out for the “Costs of Establishing a Hevea Plantation.” 
Mr. Drost gives some interesting figures, and shows that the 
laying out and the upkeep of one hectare (2.3 acres) until Hevea 
is productive is $473, and that this amount is covered by the 
profit on the catch crops. It is not the place here, says Mr. 
Drost, to give a detailed estimate of the costs which are required 
for the exploitation of Hevea plantations. Where is the place 
then? 

Very impressive is the photo of nine-year-old Heveas with 
Mr. Drost is strongly 


very 
On one page you are promised a picture of a 


interesting 


cocoa as a sub-planting on Jagdlust Estate. 
advocating intercrops or catch crops while growing rubber. In 
this Dr. Cramer, our agricultural director, is the opponent of 
his assistant agronom, see his book on rubber cultivation, 1910. 
To whom shall the practical planter listen? The effects of most 
intercrops are certainly: that the growth is slower and the ulti- 
mate yield of rubber is less—you will never be able to cut 
three backs from one hog—but if a good market for catch crops 
is near, transport cheap and easy, laborers at hand, the profits 
on a catch crop can be so considerable that it is wise to plant 
them, even if it should delay the profitable tapping of rubber 
from five to seven years, as Mr. Drost asserts. 

It is, however, an established and known fact that at some 
Surinam estates the tapping of five-year-old Heveas grown up 
with bananas has been very remunerative, and that under the 
most favorable conditions the first tapping of Heveas can take 
place even at the age of 3% years. 


HEARD ON THE PLANTATION. 
Fitst Rubber Tree.—“Isn't it awfntf They are really produc- 
ing synthetic rubber in England. Aren't you frightened?” 
Second Rubber Tree —“Yes, indeed! The very~thought of it 
sends cold shivers down my back.” 


FORMIC ACID FOR LATEX COAGULATION. 


HE problem of the best and cheapest coagulating agent has, 

it is claimed, been solved by the Fabrick van Chemioche 

Producten (Factory of Chemical Products), Schiedam, Holland, 

with its latest preparation of formic acid. Expert investigation 

having apparently demonstrated the advantages resulting from 

the use of acids in coagulation, the question of the most suitable 
one still remained for discussion. 

On behalf of formic acid, it has been urged that it is not only 
the cheapest in price of the organic acids, but that it is more 
powerful in its action than other compounds of that class. The 
makers claim that they are in a position to offer a grade con- 
taining 90 per cent. of free acid, with specific gravity 1.20, 46 
parts of which are theoretically equal to 60 of acetic acid .63 of 
oxalic acid, 70 of citric acid and 75 of tartaric acid. It is de- 
scribed as an effective and antiseptic coagulating agent, without 
any harmful effect upon the rubber and preventing agglutination. 
In view of the admittedly extensive use of acetic acid in the 
Federated Malayan States and in Ceylon, interest attaches to the 
statement that the tests of Spence prove that the rubber obtained 
by a treatment with formic acid is as good or rather better than 
the product obtained by the use of the other agent named. 

Formic acid has only been used for technical purposes since 
the year 1903, when Dr. Goldschmidt discovered a cheap process 
for the manufacture in quantity of what had previously been a 
laboratory product. 

In “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients” (pp. 37 and 
98) reference is made to the fact that formic acid had been 
suggested as an ideal precipitant for rubber milk, being used 
instead of acetic acid in coagulating Hevea latex. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS FOR BOSTON. 


HE country newspapers are publishing an item to the effect 
that crude rubber, at the cost of 15 cents a pound, can be 
produced in the hot regions of the United States just as easily 
as corn can be raised. That is, according to the claims of an 
American who has been in Mexico several years experimenting 
with plants from which rubber could be taken in paying quan- 
tities. He claims to possess a tree, a vine and three small plants 
which may be cultivated by planting the seed or cuttings. The 
latex of the tree contains 6 per cent. of crude rubber. The vine 
may be grown on trellises and will give 8 per cent. of pure 
rubber. Both these rubber producers may be grown fit for 
cutting in three years, then trimmed to the roots each season 
and left to keep that process going for years. 

According to weather reports Boston was the hottest place in 
the United States this summer. If Mayor Fitzgerald is in 
earnest in his efforts for a greater Boston he will at once cover 
the Common, the Public Gardens and the Fenway with these 
trees and vines. 





QUITE RECENTLY AN illustrated lecture on india-rubber was 
given at the magnificent theatre da Paz, Para, by Sr. Amando 
Mendes, the subjects being “Rubber Planting in the Far East” 
and “Rubber Manufacture in the United States.” For the 
first lecture there were some 60 views covering the whole topic 
of rubber planting, tapping, coagulation, etc., in Ceylon and the 
Malay States. The second section which was introduced by 4 
review of manufacture in the United States as a whole was 
illustrated by some 60 views showing processes in the leading 
factories throughout the country and then exterior views of the 
larger factories making rubber boots, shoes, tires, druggists’ 
sundries, clothing, ete., etc. A very large audience was in at- 
tendan¢eand much interest was shown. The lantern slides were 
prepared by-theeditor of THe Inpta Rusper Wortp and pre- 
sented by him to the Musen Goéldi in Para: see 
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with the Goodrich principles of reliability and 
fair dealing. Long years of experience have 
enabled us to develop the particular quality to form a’ 
reliable and economical belt, and both manufacture and 
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NEW YORK | 
BELTING AND PACKING CO., Lta. 


MANUPACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH GRADE 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 








Including Cobb’s Piston & Valve Rod Packing, Indestructible White Sheet Packing 
Vulcan High Pressure Spiral Packing, ‘‘1846”°’ Para Rubber Belting, 
Magic Garden Hose, Air Brake, Air Drill, Steam, 
Suction, Water Hose, etc. 


Original Manufacturers of Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 








Nos. 91-93 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 








RUBBER BELTING 
| “SHIELD HIGH-GRADE”’ BRAND | 











Every foot guaranteed tie Our warrant is indelibly 
in strongest possible a, “abe, stamped upon every Belt 
manner to protect the user 
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We make everything ETS Write for Catalog 
in rubber and prices 
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Shall Crude Rubber Be Listed ? 


OR several months there has been a movement on foot look- 
ing toward the listing of crude rubber on the New York 


Produce Exchange. As a preliminary to a thorough examina- 


tion into the subject the INprA RuspBerR Wortp has secured 


opinions from a number of those most interested, rubber manu- 


facturers and importers and exchange members. 
THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE—A BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


York Produce Exchange is a great big market 
On its floor wheat, corn, 
hops, hay, 


[he New 


Nothing more, nothing less. 


barley and other grains, flour, meal, 


To trade with each other as principals and for others as brokers 
and commission men. 

To make initial arrangements for the care of all the details 
incident to business transactions, such as freight engagements, 
insurance, inspection, warehousing, delivery, etc. , 

It is, moreover, a market place where all transactions are safe- 
guarded; where men must deliver what they sell and pay for 
what they buy; where, by force of all the circumstances, honesty 
must prevail, for here customs of trade have crystallized into 
rule and regulation, all grades and qualities are carefully defined 
and all trade terms and phrases clearly understood. 

Each one of the various trades, such as the Flour Trade, the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE Quotation Boarp, New YorK Propuce EXCHANGE. 


eds, pork, lard, all sorts of meat food products, tallow, 


cottonseed oil and various other animal and vegetable 


straw, sé 
greases, 
oils, naval stores of all kinds, butter, cheese and other c.m- 
modities are bought and sold in quantities ranging from a single 
package to whole cargoes. 

It is a place where men engaged in various mercantile pursuits 
and in allied industries, gather for various purposes. 

To keep in touch with each other and thus in touch with all 
that is going on in the business world. 

To gather daily. information concerning growing crops; stocks 
of merclandise, movements of produce, current quotations for 
»f produce in all markets of the world. 


all sorts 


Grain Trade, the Cotton Oil Trade, the Steamship Trade, etc., 
is to all intents and purposes an exchange by itself. Its members 
meet together in a given place on the floor. It is presided over 
by a trade committee, which interprets its rules and decides all 
disputes under the rules. It makes its own rules and regulations, 
subject to the approval of the board of managers; and in tn: 
making of its rules every trade member has a vote, thus making 
its rules the composite judgment of all interests concerned there- 


in—great corporation; smatt dealer, buyer, seller, broker, com- 


missioh man, exporteér, etc. : 
Over and“above these rulés are thé by-laws and rules of the 
Exchange itself, apply to all trades and have to do largely 
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with the internal affairs of the corporation and its member- 
ship. 

The Exchange itself is merely the organized machinery of a 
great market place. Its main chartered purposes are: 

To maintain a suitable room for such market place. 

To inculcate just and equitable principles in trade. 

To establish and maintain uniformity in commercial usages. 

To acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable business in- 
formation, and 

To adjust controversies and misunderstandings between per- 
sons engaged in business—and this is all that it does. 

In discharging its functions, it appoints and licenses, on the 
nomination of the various trades concerned, inspectors and 
weighers; maintains a grain inspection bureau, a flour inspection 
bureau and a chemical bureau for the official analysis of certain 
food products. It provides machinery for the adoption of trade 
rules and their enforcement. These trade rules apply to the non- 
member as well as to the member, and the non-member as well 
as the member has the privilege of using the machinery provided 
by the Exchange to compel their enforcement. 

Through its rules for the handling of business, large econ- 
omies of labor and expense are effected, and it virtually becomes 
a great clearing houes of commerce. 

It has general agreements with warehousemen, with great 
railroad lines, with various steamship and other maritime inter- 
ests, covering the general needs of the trade at large, and in many 
instances these agreements have resolved themselves into forms 
of bills of lading, charter parties, etc., and are used generally in 
the commerce of the port. Agreements with the railroad com- 
panies also provide for the grading of grain at the railroad ter 
minals in such manner as to effect large economies in labor, ex- 
pense and terminal space. In the matter of grain, even the 
charges for receiving, weighing, discharging, towing, lightering, 
blowing, screening or dusting, etc., are subject to general agree- 
ments entered into by the Exchange and the various interests 
concerned therein. 

It takes a large interest in all matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the port of New York, and is con- 
stantly striving to bring about improvements in the various trades 
in the manner and method of hardling their business; and it 
co-operates with the public authorities in every public work look- 
ing to the improvement of conditions in this port, as, for in- 
stance, matters such as the new barge canal, adequate dock 
facilities, etc. 

It may be of further interest to note a fact that all merchants 
are well aware of—that an open market in which there is !arge 
trading tends to minimize fluctuations in value. A narrow mar- 
ket means violent fluctuations, but a great, broad market, cap- 
able of absorbing all business thrown into it, reduces fluctua- 
tions in values to a minimum. 

Of course, in the same degree that the Exchange makes trading 
easy and safe for the merchant, it makes trading easy and safe 
for the man of a speculative turn of mind who wishes to act on 
his judgment as to values in precisely the same way that tie 
title guarantee and trust companies, in combination with great 
estates and other financial interests, making it easy and safe for 
a poor man to buy a home or for anybody to buy real estate, 
make it, in the same degree, easy and safe for the man of a specu- 
lative turn of mind to buy and hold real estate for an advance 
in value. In this connection it should be remembered that, 
though by the perfection of its machinery for the handling of 
business transactions, it enables men to make speculative pur- 
chases and sales, it also, by the same perfection of machinery, 
enables merchants to remove entitely the element of speculation 
from their business. 

Such, in brief, is the. New York Produce Exchange, and such 
are some of its functions. The institution itself is in excellent 
condition. 


It has a property large enough to act as a permanent 








endowment, insuring its easy maintenance. Its membership is 
united in thought and purpose. Its gratuity problems have been 
practically solved, and the only problems confronting the new 
officials are those of administration, and to these problems we 
propose to give our best thought, care and attention. 
Epwarp R. CARHART, 
President New York Produce Exchange. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADE. 





FROM A MEMBER OF THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

Sir:—Referring to your recent editorial regarding the listing 
of crude rubber, would say that I am comparatively new to the 
rubber business, most of my business experience having been in 
pther lines One of the first things that struck me, however, 
after getting interested in rubber, was that a manufacturer or 
dealer really has no way of hedging his purchases or sales. There 
is hardly another commodity traded in of the volume and value 
of rubber, without an open official trading market. 

There is a market in London, but America, with all its vast 
rubber interests, has none, and it seems to me that we ought 
to have an open official market here and not be dependent on the 
speculative Englishman. America probably now is and surely 
will be the largest consumer of rubber and ought to lead rather 
than follow. 

If a cotton manufacturer wants to book a big future order, say 
for next December, he can buy this cotton future in the open 
market and fix his cost of raw material at once and does not have 
to tie up all his capital either—really does not have to pay a cent, 
until his future purchase is due and delivered, just when he 
wants it. 

A cotton oil refiner buys his crude oil based on the market of 
the future month, which will give him time to refine and de- 
liver the refined oil against his future sale and the price he pays 
for the crude oil is the future price of month sold, less refining 
costs, freight and his manufacturing profit, thus eliminating all 
speculation from his business. If before delivery is due, the 
manufacturer can market his oil in domestic or export trade to 
better advantage than delivering against future sales, he simply 
sells the refined oil and buys back his future contract in the of- 
ficial trading market. 

I know oil refiners that are never either long or short of 
oil—keep everything always hedged, both in buying and selling 
and thus assure at all times their manufacturing profit, and I 
may say right here <hat the more conservative a manufact.rer 
is, the more he will make use of ar. open market when he can 
always buy or sell any trading future to hedge the purchases and 
sales of his factory. If he wants to speculate, he can and will 
do so as an individual and not involve his manufacturing busi- 
ness in a speculation. 

It is the same way with provisions and grain. If a packer 
or shipper gets an export order, for say December shipment, he 
buys a December future, bases his selling price on the cost of 
the future—no money involved except market differences until 
time for shipment and whether the market advances or declines 
is really a matter of indifference to the shipper. 

Whether or not as entirely satisfactory, a trading market can 
be developed in rubber, is for the future to decide. There may 
be some difficulties in determining grades and standards, units 
of trading, commissions, etc., but I see ne insurmountable ones. 

Then some will say an open market will tend to speculation, 
but so far as the manufacturer and dealer is concerned, it will 
have exactly the opposite effect; it will eliminate speculation if 
they take advantage of it. Nearly all business is more or less 
speculative—of ‘tiecessity must be so. An open market certainly 
lends itself to speculation, but if one must speculate, and most 
people do at times, by all means trade in an open, active market, 
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where you not only can buy but can also sell and get out whea 
you want to. 
" The open markets have their quotations generally published, so 
nearly every one hears of the fluctuations, but the fluctuations 
seldom compare with or are as wide as in commodities without 
the benefit of an open market. The speculator, pure and simple, 
is very apt to act as a governing valve—he makes it his business 
to get full and complete information of stocks, figures on demand 
and probable future supplies, and if the market goes to extremes, 
either way, either goes short or long as the case may be and 
checks the movement. Some of the big commission houses have 
their experts always in the field, going from crop to crop; cot- 
ton to corn and wheat and from country to country, reporting on 
crop conditions and reserves still in first hands. These reports 
me in continually and supplement the Government reports is- 
ued from time to time, so that the farmer in Kansas, as well 

s the trader in Chicago or New York, know at all times the 

mditions covering crops and stocks all over the world. 

With an open active future trading market here, I do not 

ink rubber, last year, would have sold up to $3.00 per pound, 

3; many traders would have sold it on the advance before it 

ached that limit which every one familiar with conditions felt 

is an artificial, hysterical price which could not be maintained, 

id a price which never should have obtained, and which was 
iemoralizing to legitimate business and manufacturers. 

The advantages of an exchange like the New York Produce 

xchange is that it systemizes trading and enables traders in 
every commodity to trade under rules which all members have 

live up to. It has committees to arbitrate and settle all dis- 

ites, without the delay and expense of the courts, and as the 

mmittees are business men, thoroughly conversant with trade 
customs and commodities, their decisions are very likely to be 

earer exact justice than a judgment by a court based on tech- 
nicalities or legal quibbles. The exchange has the machinery for 
‘ollecting statistics from all markets and the statistics for an- 

ther commodity can be easily added, at a minimum expense. 
Chis information is for the benefit of all members and probably 
would be much more complete than any now obtainable, except 
at a great expense for cables. 

An exchange with regular trading hours also brings all the 
active traders in any commodity together, so that they can all 
get better acquainted with each other. 

An exchange is nothing more or less than a common meeting 
place for the comfort and convenience of traders in a commodity 
where they can trade under equitable rules and with assurance 
that each and every trader will have to live up to his trades 
and obligations. 

I feel that an open official spot and future trading market under 
the auspices of an exchange, with proper trade rules and com- 
mittees to control trades, and its facilities to gather and dis- 
seminate information, would tend to broaden the interest in 
rubber—enable the manufacturer to eliminate speculation ‘and 
prove beneficial to the trade in general. It has proved so with 
other commodities, and I think a fair trial with rubber would 
work out the same way. 

Yours respectfully, 

New York. ArTHUR Dyer. 
TIME NOT RIPE YET. 

Replying to your letter, my opinion is that the time is not yet 
ripe to list crude rubber on the New York Produce Exchange. 
\t present the price of crude rubber is largely regulated by specu- 
lative influences and not by the natural law of supply and demand. 
! do not believe it would be for the good of the trade to enlarge 
the field for speculation. 

if the present rate of increase in plantation receipts, continues, 
we will soon have much greater stability in the. market price of 
rubber. We could then discuss the advantages and disadvantages 


of having it listed, but at present I do not believe that the Ex- 
change could offer any inducements which would offset the harm- 
ful result of bringing more outside speculators into the field. 
Very truly yours, 
; Bertram G. Work, 
President, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MARKET CONDITIONS DIFFERENT HERE. 

Referring to your letter, I would say that I have delayed reply 
in order to give the matter thoughtful attention, which I have 
now done. 

I cannot see how it would be of advantage to the manufac- 
turers to have rubber listed upon the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The business in this country is done on an entirely 
different basis than in other countries. Here it is done direct be- 
tween importer and consumer. There it is done through brokers. In 
the foreign exchanges the broker having his orders to buy or 
his inquiry from the consumer for a price, goes to the Exchange 
at certain hours daily. The seller also passes certain hours 
daily “on ’change,” and the two meet and make their trades to- 
gether on the floor of the Exchange. Here manufacturers do not 
employ brokers, but the buying is done by the principals them- 
selves, and these principals are too busy with the details of their 
manufacturing to pass their time at the Exchange, even if their 
headquarters were in New York, and, as you know a large part 
of the consumption of rubber is by people a long distance from 
New York, I doubt if any of the principals would care to entrust 
to others the buying of their rubber supplies. Unless these people 
would become members of the Exchange and pass their time 
on the floor, I cannot see how the listing of quotations could 
benefit them. 

I can see where advantages could be derived through the 
establishment of boards of arbitration, of classification and 
inspection, but unless the rubber people should become members 
of the New York Produce Exchange and thus bear their share 
of the expenses of maintaining the Exchange, then that body 
would not, of. course, be likely to interest themselves in the 
affairs of the rubber people, and I doubt if the latter could be 
made to see sufficient advantages to encourage them to the 
necessary expenditure. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. STEDMAN, 
New York Commercial Co., New York. 


FEAR IT WOULD ADD TO SPECULATION. 

With regard to the subject of your letter, the writer has too 
little information to form an intelligent opinion as to whether the 
plan, if carried out, is liable to result to the benefit or detriment 
of rubber manufacturers and therefore, manifestly, is in no 
position to give an expression for publication. Beyond what 
you have written and the rumor that the subject had been 
mooted, we have no knowledge of the details of the plan or what 
would be involved. If the listing of crude rubber tended toward 
making the crude rubber business any more speculative than it is 
at present, as we fear it might, our opinion is that it would be 
detrimental to manufacturers’ interests generally. However, it 
would be useless for the writer to attempt any opinion without 
more knowledge of the working plan. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. N. Cannee, 
Secretary and General Manager, The Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Mfg. Co. of Toronto, Limited. 


FAVORS SEPARATE ORGANIZATION. 

Replying to yours of recent date, I beg to say that any action 
on the part of the users of crude rubber that would standardize 
the quality,. regulate prices, and assimilate and distribute in- 
formation, would be, in my judgmertit, a move in the right direc- 
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tion. Whether this could best be accomplished by the manufac- 
turers of rubber joining the New York Produce Exchange, or 
whether it would be more advantageous to them to form a 
separate and distinct organization for this purpose, is a question 
that, to my mind, needs very careful consideration before any 
decision is rendered, but that something should be done to give 
the consumers of crude rubber a more comprehensive view of the 
situation, is imperative. 

To that end, I think, it would be advisable for the manufac- 
turers to hold a meeting and have the matter clearly presented to 
them, so that each one individually could take the matter under 
consideration and render his decision, after mature consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Jos. O. Stokes, 
President, Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
WOULD FACILITATE SPECULATION, 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor in refer- 
ence to listing crude rubber on the New York Produce Exchange. 

In reply to your request that we give you our ideas on this 
plan, would say that we are opposed to listing crude rubber on 
any Exchange York, as we believe it would facilitate 
speculation, and all manufacturers are now suffering severely 


in New 


from too much speculation in crude rubber. 
We would prefer not to have our views published, but are 
willing to express them to anyone making inquiries. 
From A LARGE MANUFACTURER OF INSULATED WIRE. 


MARKET DIFFICULT TO CREATE. 

Replying to yours as to listing crude rubber on the New York 
Produce Exchange, will say that, as a buyer of rubber, naturally 
I would be very glad to see a market for it in this city, but 
having had considerable experience on the exchanges in Wall 
Street, I realize how hard it is to create a new market for any 
material. It requires great perseverance and tact. 

Should the plan prove successful, one great advantage would 
accrue to the small buyer, viz: he would have an opportunity to 
price for the various grades of rubber ir 
as doubtless official telegraphic quotations 
would be kept in this city. As you know, at the present time 
only the very large buyers are in touch by cable with the 


know the market 


Brazil and abroad 


rubber markets of the world. 
R. E. GALLAHER, 
New York Insulated Wire Co., New York. 
DEPENDS UPON EFFECT. 

I have your letter and, responding, have to say that I have 
given the subject no thought, and am not prepared at the moment 
to give an opinion as to the wisdom of opening a _ rubber 
exchange. 

If such action would give stability to the market and minimize 
flactuations in prices, I would be inclined to treat the matter 
favorably, but if its intent would be to stimulate speculation I 
Very respectfully, 

F. A. SEIBERLING, 
President, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


would be opposed to it. 


PRESENT METHODS SATISFACTORY. 

Yours on the subject of listing crude rubber on the New York 
Produce Exchange received and noted. I really do not feel 
that I know enough about this matter to give an intelligent 
opinion for public or private circulation. As far as I can see 
the present methods of marketing crude rubber work out pretty 
satisfactorily, and I don’t see what would be gained by a change 
of this sort. 

A. F. Townsenp, 

President, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


WOULD STOP LONDON MANIPULATION. 


In reply to yours relative to a proposed plan to list crude 
rubber on the New York Produce Exchange, generally speaking, 
I think the move would be a good one, although in our particular 
line the ‘consumption of rubber is not great, and for this reason 
think that our ideas should not be seriously considered or given 
any publicity. ‘There might be an objection to listing rubber on 
account of the general information it will give the buying public, 
which information will create a tendency upon the part of the 
buyer to demand revised prices every time there is a drop of a 
cent or two in the price of crude. On the other hand, this can- 
not be a real objection for the reason that for many months 
past the rubber game has been given wide publicity by the press, 
and in many instances statements were made that were more 
injurious to the manufacturer than a true report of actual con- 
ditions. 

In favor of listing rubber are two conditions that I believe the 
listing would have a tendency to overcome. The one is that at 
the present time the prices on crude are made in London, and 
the American manufacturer is a victim to a greater or less extent 
of the gambling tendencies of the London manipulators; the 
other, that the average manufacturer, especially the little fellow, 
who is not in direct touch with the market through a disin- 
terested channel, must depend more or less on information fur- 
nished by the brokers, and this information is usually in keep- 
ing with the broker's ideas, or, rather, biased by his own position 
and the way he is “hooked up” with the market. I believe the 
time will come if the American manufacturer is placed in posi- 
tion to own his raw materials on as favorable basis as his 
European competitors, and can secure facilities for transporting 
his merchandise and conducting his banking equal to the facilities 
they now enjoy, that Mr. American Rubber Manufacturer will 
secure at least his share of the world’s rubber business, especially 
in Central and South America and the Far East. 


From AN IMPORTANT RUBBER SUNDRIES MANUFACTURER. 


WILL WELCOME ANY CHANGE. 

Answering your inquiry as to the advisability from a manu- 
facturer’s standpoint of listing rubber on an exchange: 
peculiarly subject to 
To see it 


Rubber makes a good football and is 
acceleration upon the impact of a good strong kick. 
go, when it moves in the right direction, is a joy to the big as 
well as to the small boy. The sport is a good one, but somehow 
it loses its zest to the manufacturer when he realizes that rubber, 
the basis of his business, has been converted into a speculative 
football, to which the necessities of his business compe! him to 
cling for some three hundred and odd days in a year. He soon 
begins to realize in his own person somewhat of the punishment 
that the ball has to take. 

I wish, therefore, to say that I deplore the rapid, violent and 
extreme fluctuations which have occurred in recent years in the 
price of rubber. I believe it to be detrimental to the interests of 
the individual manufacturer, the industry, the trade and the 
public. I shall welcome any change that will place the basis of 
our industry upon a more decent, stable and legitimate basis. 

If listing on an exchange has for its purpose the correction of 
excessive speculation and is in the interest of legitimate business, 
I would be most happy to have it done, but if, on the other hand, 
its hidden purpose is to facilitate speculation, I hope it will not 
be done. 

I realize that in this communication I have not given you a 
direct answer to a direct question, but to do so intelligently 
would entail a study of conditions which I have neither the time, 
experience nor qualifications to undertake. 

Unless these fluctuations in the price of rubber are controlled 
within reasonable limits the-.time will come when ‘the old- 
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fashioned methods of economy, efficiency and control may be 
subordinated to “taking the gambler’s chance.” 

I am glad that the InpiaA RussBer Wor p is interesting. itself 
in a matter so vital to the welfare of our industry, as I am con- 
vinced that we shall continue to be the victims of speculative 
endeavor until such time as an international association of 
manufacturers is formed to minimize this evil. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER M. Pavut, 
President, Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


NO BENEFIT TO THE MANUFACTURER. 

I po not know that I can offer any suggestions which would 
be of any benefit in regard to selling crude rubber on the New 
York Produce Exchange. I think there would be a tendency to 
iurther speculations in crude rubber and it would be of no benefit 
to the manufacturer; on the other hand, the manufacturer would 
like the speculative feature in crude rubber eliminated as far as 
possible. 

Therefore, in summing it up, my opinion is it would not be a 
good thing for the manufacturer. 

Tue Firestone Tire & Russer Co., 
H. S. Firestone, President. 


LEAD TO HIGHER PRICES. 

At the present time I do not see any benefit-to the manu- 
facturers by having crude rubber listed on the New York 
Produce Exchange, as I think it might lead to higher prices 
through speculation. 


From AN IMPORTANT CANADIAN MANUFACTURER. 


LEAD TO WILD SPECULATION. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your favor and, in reply, in 
my opinion, the listing of crude rubber at the New York Produce 
Exchange would not in any way help rubber manufacturers but 
would be detrimental to their interests and would no doubt open 
up wild speculation similar to that which has been carried on in 
England. 

The market for crude rubber is so narrow that it would be 
possible for a few concerns to combine together and control it 
with success. However, should plantation rubber increase in 
volume, as we expect it-td do, conditions might change con- 
siderably, but with all the pros. and cons. I think it would be 
rather a serious injury than a gain to the rubber trade. 

AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURER IN ENGLAND. 


REFER IT TO RUBBER CLUB. 

I am very much interested in the proposal to list crude rubber 
in New York. It occurs to me that the Rubber Club of America 
might interest itself in the matter and decide upon its wisdom. 
It has a membership that is widely distributed and has already 
done so much to unify the trade that perhaps it can do more. 





A NEW HOME FOR THE UNITED STATES RUBBER 
COMPANY. 


UTOMOBILEDOM, in New York, will shortly be graced 
by a remarkably handsome building which the United 
States Rubber Company will erect, for the accommodation of its 
various departments, on the south-east corner of Broadway and 
58th street, on a plot 108 x 126 feet. 

As the accompanying illustration, reproduced from the 
architects’ front elevation, shows, it will be not only a lofty but 
an imposing edifice, the fronts being in somewhat freely treated 
Renaissance style, the idea being to divide each front into upper 
and lower parts, on account of the great height, and to make 
the lower portion as most directly under observation, from below, 
the most ornate. A cornice, of ‘massive’ proportions, crowns the 


marble. The entire interior will be of fireproof material and each 
floor, of 6,300 square feet area, can be subdivided into seventeen 
offices, varying from 280 to 630 square feet in area. The mechanical 
equipment, including freight and passenger elevators, vacuum 


cleaner, heating, ventilation, fire protection, etc., is to be of the 
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Rupser Company’s New BvILpine. 
most improved modern character. To add to the stability of 
the structure and enhance the utility of the below-ground space, 
the foundations will be carried to bedrock and the basement ‘and 
sub-basement fully waterproofed. 

The roomy, well-lighted store, on the ground floor, will be 
occupied, when the building is complete, by the United States 
Tire Company and they wiil also use a portion of the basement 
and sub-basement, for storage purposes. The greater portion of 
the upper part of the building will be occupied, as offices, by the 
United States Rubber Company. Carrere & Hastings, New York, 
were the architects of the building. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


ARTISTIC RUBBER SUNDRIES. 
A STEADY advance in the production of truly artistic rub- 
ber goods, both in shape and in color, has marked the 

last few years 
The illustrations from the latest catalogue of the Tyer Rubber 


*‘BaBY's CONTENT,’ 
NIPPLE AND RING 
CovERED WATER 


Bort _e. 


A MOTTEL ‘ 
“BULB SYRINGE 


FANCy WATER BOorTTLe, Motte. Bus SYRINGE 


Wuite, SLATE TRIMMINGS 


Company, an exceedingly artistic publication of 150 pages, are 
excellent examples. 


A NEW “STEPNEY’’ TIRE. 

Tue- Stepney spare wheel, an English invention successfully 
marketed in the United States, is known to all motorists. It is 
interesting io know that the company who made a success of 
the spare wheel have just 
brought out a new tire, 
which they call the “road- 
grip.” It is spoken of as a 
non-skid device, which it 
may or may not be. It 
should, however, secure a 
very tenacious grip forward 
or backward. It ought also 
to keep any wheel from 
spinning, and locked wheels 
would not be likely to slide 
[Stepney Spare Motor 


Srepney “Roap Grip” Tire. 


backwards when equipped with this tire. 
Wheel Co., London.] 


YACHTING AND POLAR BOOTS. 


At first these specialities will appear a trifle cumbersome to 
the American yachtsman, whose fancy runs more towards trim 
rubber soled duck-topped goods in white. For the English 
Channel and the North Sea, and indeed very often for the Ameri- 


PoLtarR RUBBER. 


YACHTING Boor. 


Har Porar RuBBER. 


can Atlantic waters, the boot would, however, be exceedingly 
This, together with the heavy polar and half-polar 
{North British 


comfortable. 
overshoes are the produce of the same makers. 
Rubber Co., Edinburgh, Scotland.] 


THE FISK “CLINCHER’’ FOR BICYCLES. 
The general feeling has been that America was wedded to the 
single tube bicycle tire. Such a _ belief, however, disappears 
when a company that has been in the bicycle tire business from 


Tue Fisk Ciincuer Bicycie Tire. 
its beginning suddenly puts on the market a high grade and 
attractive clincher tire. It is said that the manufacturers of 
wheels are taking to it kindly and it will find a ready market. 
[The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. ] 


A RUBBER CIGAR HOLDER. 

A cigar holder of soft red rubber looking like a’ truncated 
nursery bottle nipple has appeared upon the market. At first it 
does not appeal to one, but a second look suggests points in its 
favor. For example, so many men were once bottle babies that 
their earliest and pleasantest associations cluster around a bit of 
rubber almost identical in shape with the cigar holder. It may 
happen, therefore, that the seasoned smoker may derive added 
comfort by sucking smoke through the rubber teat and live over 
again the days that are gone. 
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RUBBER BASIN FOR MOTORISTS, 


The motorists wash-up outfit, in a neat, compact, leather case, 
consists of a folding rubber wash basin, Turkish towel, wash 


Morortist’s “WasuH-up” OuvutFrIT. 


rag in a rubber cloth pocket and a soap box. [C. F. 


& Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.] 


Rumpp 


THE VICTOR CARRIAGE MAT. 
Very artistic designs in rubber mats, matting and treads for 
oth the carriage and automobile trade have been designed dur- 
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Victor CARRIAGE Mart. 


A good example is the “Victor,” shown 
in the accompanying illustration. [Victor Rubber Co., Spring- 


ield, Ohio. ] 


ing the last few years. 


PAINTING RACK FOR GOLF BALLS. 
TuIs is a small steel frame that pivots and holds 6, 12 or 36 


balls. The first two are for the ordinary player, while the last 


Gotr BALL PAINTING RACK. 


is intended for professionals. By its use a great deal of annoy- 
ance is saved as the device is simple, clean and thoroughly 
practical. [The Golfers Supply Co., 124 W. 56th street, New 
York. ] 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESSES, 

The air mattress is not new, but is exactly as popular as ever 
it was. The Perfection herewith illustrated has been mentioned 
before in THE InprA RuBgeR Wortp. ‘The particular reason for 
its recurrence at this juncture is due to the fact that the com- 


PERFECTION AIR MATTRESS. 


pany are suppiying with one of their air mattress what is known 
Today, ‘when all who can afford 
to do so are getting out in the open during the day, and oc- 


as “The Gem” sleeping bag. 
cupying sleeping porches at night, the combination of air mat- 
[The 
street, 


tress and sleeping bag is bound to hit the popular fancy. 
Pneumatic Manufacturing 526 Seventeenth 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Company, 


HARD RUBBER TIRE HOLDERS, 


With the advent of the fore door arose the demand for a new 


type of tire holder much simpler and more ornamental. This is 

















Harp Russer Tire Hovpers. 


met particularly by the holders finished in polished black hard 
rubber, as are those we illustrate. [Le Compte Manufacturing 
Co., 44 Elm street, Newark, New Jersey.] 

RUBBER BANDS INSTEAD OF HAT PINS. 

Commenting on a recent proclamation, made by the police of 
Vienna and other European cities, against the wearing of hat 
pins, the unprotected points of which project beyond the brims 
of the hats they are used to secure, and which are denounced 
as a menace to public safety when worn in public conveyances 
or crowded resorts, a contemporary suggests a return to the 
elastic bands, with which the wearers of “millinery” were wont 
to secure them in bygone years. Our contemporary intimates 
that the best of the “protectors” proposed for the dangerous 
points, are unsatisfactory, whereas, the elastic band, of a color 
to match the hair, would be inconspicuous and sufficiently secure. 


\nd what a boom in hat elastics the rubber industry would enjoy. 
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A NEW WOODWORTH TREAD. FOR CLEANING RUBBER TIRES. 

Tuey call it the “Center Studded.” It is made of somewhat THE very effective little scratch brush here shown is for clean- 

lighter leather than in the past and is steel studded only on _ ing rubber tires before vulcanization, that is to say it is actually 

the center portion. It is designed for city use or on smooth for cleaning tires that are to be repaired and then patched and 








CENTER Stuppep Tire TREAD. 





roads. It is especially adapted for trucks, taxicabs and vehicles Rupper Tike CLEANER 
of that type. The illustration shows the quick fastening device. 
[Leather Tire Goods Co., New York, New York.] vulcanized. It is either belt or motor driven and a tremendous 
time saver. In fact this little machine is just in the line of 
RUBBER GOODS FOR INFANTS, modern efficiency. [The Stow Manufacturing Company, Bing- 


These cover a long line of exceedingly neat productions made hamton, New York.] 
of rubber sheeting and impervious to water, acids or alkalis. HARD RUBBER CONNECTORS. 

The story of connectors in connection with the automobile 
is not a long one. About all one can say is that a high grade 
of hard rubber is better than any other material and that the 





HaAnpby CoNNECTOR. 
[ABLE APRON 


“Handy” Ediswan is of the best type; that it never jars loose. 
{The Chicago Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. ] 

Basy Pants RUBBER MAKES IT SAFE. 

The fire-cracker has much against it: The “Sane Fourth” peo- 
ple will probably never give over their war against it. They 
can hardly object, on the score of danger, to the new “Safety 
Cracker” 
here illus- 
trated. It is 
in brief, a 














steel maga- 
zine handle 
They embrace many styles of baby pants, table-aprons, bibs, etc. t which is attached a strong rubber ball, having an open, cir- 
[The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York.] cular aperture on its upper side. A strip of paper that leads 

THE RIDGE OKONITE. through the handle, closely covers the hole and on the lower 
surface of the ball being struck sharply against an unyielding 
surface, the resultant compression of the air within the ball, 


Trap Bir CoverRALt Bip “THe SAFE“Y CRACKER.” 


Very few automobilists know much about the type of insula- 


tion used in wiring their machines. There is no reason, how- ; ‘ 
bursts the paper over the hole with a sharp report. By moving 


the paper forward, so as to present an unbroken surface, the 
operation may be repeated ad lib., strips of ordinary news- 
paper, cut to right width, furnishing ammunition should the 
strips furnished by the manufacturers be exhausted. [A. C 
Barler Mfg. Co., 58 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl.] 


ever, why they should not be able to recognize the products of 
the best manufacturers. The Okonite Co., that such recognition 





A New rubber sole for sporting shoes has appeared on the 
English market. In appearance it is radically different from the 
ordinary black, grey or red rubber product. At first glance it 
may be easy have a tiny ridge projecting from the surface of appears to be a very close, thick felt, but it is said to be made of 
their insulation. An excellent idea; something easily remem- rubber and asbestos. It wears exceedingly well, has practically 
bered and recognized at a glance. [The Okonite Co., 253 Broad- no odor and does not draw the feet, for the last named reason 
way, New York.] it makes an excellent deck shoe. 


OKOoNITE INSULATION. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 
BY A REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 

HE B. F. Goodrich Company is publishing the campaign to 
T educate tire users to a more perfect understanding of the 
causes of tire trouble. It commences with a series of folders il- 
ustrating the more common mistakes in the treatment of tires. 
\ careful study of these folders will save many repairs bills, and 
erit the heartiest thanks of the tire user. 

Folder No. 1 illustrates cuts on the tire tread evidently made 
This 


was thus held tightly in one place as the cutting appears at reg- 


by a chain which was fastened to the spokes of the wheel. 


‘lar intervals, illustrating the point that the least injury re- 
ults from chains being loosely applied so that play is allowed to 
work themselves around the tire, distributing the strain to all 
points alike. 

Folder No. 2 shows a tire forced out of shape, caused by the 
This usually occurs on the 


wheels being out of alignment. 


front wheels, and generally affects both tires alike. Improper 
adjustments of the steering apparatus or a bent axle or knuckle 
are responsible. 

Folder No. 3 represents a flat, out-of-shape appearance, caused 
y not properly inflating the tire. This produces loosening of 
the tread from the fabric; also rim cutting. 

Folder No. 4 represents a tire blistered by the neglect of small 
cuts extending to the fabric. 

Folder No. 5 represents a large break in the fabric, caused by 
the wheel passing over stones, but leaving not the slightest 
mark on the outside of the case. 

Folder No. 6 represents a tire that is “rut-worn.” This does 
that this condition is due only to ruts, 
The 


same condition results if the tire is run on muddy roads on a 


not necessarily imply 
but it is frequently caused by running in deep wheel tracks. 


frozen crust insufficiently strong to support the car; also running 
against curbstones. 

Folder No. 7 represents a small cut in the tread. An inside 
patch was applied by the owner to place the tire in good run- 
ning order, but instead, the patch acts as a wedge, causing the 
fabric to part, thus causing a break from bead to bead. 

* * * 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is preparing a storage 
lake in East Akron as a source of water supply for their factory. 
It is fed by the Little Cuyahoga River, which drains Spring- 
field and Fritch’s Lakes, and a watershed of 100 square miles. 
The lake will cover more than eighteen acres. This provision on 
the part of this company will take care of the futvre growta 
of the plant which is being greatly enlarged. 

Work will shortly be commenced on a new building for the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. It will be 300 feet 
in length, an addition to the tire manufacturing department. That 
this considerable addition to the company’s facilities is urgently 
needed is proved by the fact that although working 24 hours a 
day and turning out daily 2,200 tires, or enough to equip 550 
automobiles, the company is weeks behind with its orders. 
year the sales of Goodyear tires suddenly mounted to $8,500,000, 
having trebled in a single year; this year they are expected to 


reach $12,000,000. 


Last 


co * * 

Each of the big rubber companies in Akron is a consumer of 
a large amount of water, using almost as much as many cities of 
20,000 or 30,000 population. The Akron Water Works Company 
recently had a break in its pipes, which made it necessary to 
shut down the whole plant for repairs. The question arose, 
What would the city do for a supply? and this created a great 
deal of apprehension among the citizens of Akron. Mr. H. S. 
Firestone, president of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
immediately upon securing this knowledge, placed at the disposal 
of the citizens the private pipe line of his company, through 


which water is brought from a lake some distance away for the 
purpose of operating the large turbine engines lately installed in 
the new Firestone plant in South Akron. Thus, in addition to 
carrying the load necessary for The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, the pumps of this plant, night and day, 
This 
was done unsolicited and at the expense of The Firestone Tire & 
(the 


emergency 
supplied Akron with fire protection and drinking water 


Rubber Company, and more, Mr. Firestone says that they 
City of Akron) can use it as long as they need it, 
* * 

James A. Braden, advertising manager of The Diamond Rub- 
ber Company, and a careful student of economics as well as a 
keen analytic and constructive advertiser, says on the subject 
ot scientific management, especially as it affects The Diamond 
Rubber Company: “There are two ways of looking at scien- 
tific management, one, by which the factory derives results, and 
that by which the employes benefit. Why is it that some fac- 
tories are able to turn out much better goods than their competi- 
tors? Take, for instance, the rubber shops. All can buy rub- 
ber for the same price and cotton, for the fabric, costs one as 


What 


management 


much as the other. makes the difference in the finished 


Manufacturers all over the 


country have been paying special attention to this for the past 


pre duct? Scientific 


few years. As far as my limited experience has shown, brains 


count for much in the Diamond. Nearly all the men who are 
now holding high positions in this company rose from the ranks, 
beginning as office boy or working at minor positions in the. fac- 
proper. This is kept on the work 
of the men in the factory, and they are advanced as rapidly 


as is permitted. 


tory shows that an eye 
Ten years ago, no one would have thought of 
making alterations in the building to provide for the health or 
comfort of the employes. It is one of the greatest points, from 
plenty of 
All of the Diamond buildings are 


an architect’s view today, to make 


light, and good ventilation. 


pre vision for 


built from a sanitary standpoint, the company having discovered 

that with plenty of light and pure air, a man can work better 

than when he is shut off from the light and compelled tc inhale 
close and heavy air all day long ; 

“Another feature which has been added under the scientific 

When I came to the fac- 

tory it was the custom, if an employe got a hand or leg cut off 


management system is the hospital. 


to send for the ambulance and, after a half-hour’s wait, to take 
him to the hospital. Now, every time a finger is smashed or an 
employe feels in the least bit sick, he is taken to the hospital 
and put under a doctor’s care. There is one trained nurse at 
the hospital all the time, two part of the time, and two doctors 
always withir. reach. 

“It may be that officials of The Diamond Company are too 
lax with their employes, as they are allowed to talk while work- 
ing, and are given much more freedom than men in most other 
factories; but we find that by giving them a little freedom they 
a little harder when they do work and get out as much 


as if they were compelled to stay on the job all the time 


work 


“I don’t know whether it would be called scientific managemeut 
or not, but by watching for the comforts and needs of all our 
employes and trying to work with them as individuals instead 
cf a body of 5,000 laborers, we are making the Diamond grow 
every day, and by treating our employes in a broad way, over- 
looking their petty faults, as are benefiting themselves and us. 

“More ‘scientific management’ are being 
applied at the Diamond, too, such as arranging seats at work 
benches so not a move of the worker is lost. In one room the 
saving to the company last year was $10,000. Employes who 
come up to the standard set get a bonus in wages.” 

* * * 


technical ideas of 


Francis E. Holton, cheerful, energetic, active, eighty, the 


youngest old man in the rubber sundry and specialty business, 


the possessor of the one-miliionth patent says: “There is no 
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news about rubber that I am not interested in. Ever since I 
started in the rubber industry with my wife as a partner, I have 
lived on the study of it.” He attributes the wonderful growth 
of the rubber industry of late years largely to the advent of the 
gasoline engine, this making possible the automobile, and the 
automobile in turn calling for rubber tires. 

Mr. Holton, no oldest 


American Although an 


The 


octogenarian, his 


doubt, is the rubber student of 


Rubber University 

step is steady, his eye penetrating, his mind clear, analytical, 

logical and constructive, his chief aims being the advancement 

of the science for which he has given almost a lifetime of effort. 
‘ « * 

\ welcome indication of prosperity at Akron and in Summit 


County generally is afforded by the fact that more than three 
weeks elapsed without any petition in bankruptcy from either 
being filed Akron official 

LARGE EXTENSION OF REPUBLIC PLANT. 
AT a recent meeting of the Board various important additions 
to the works of the Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, 


power plant and mill-room capacity. 


quarter with the referee. 


These include enlargement of the 
In connection with the two 


were decided upon 
new buildings just completed the improvements will allow of a 
largely augmented product, while the working staff will be in 
creased from 1,000 to 1,500 hands. 

A PRIZE-WINNING STABLE. 
the 
ribbon” 


Chagrin 
-Dun- 


AmMonG the most admired equines at recent 
Valley Hunt Club Show 
ferdmiller, Wild Irish 
W. B. Miller, secretary 


[he first-named entry took the prize on that occasion in the 


vere three “blue stars- 


Rose and Lochinvar—from the stable of 


of the Diamond Rubber Company, Akron 


heavyweight hunter class 


THE CREATION OF THE FIRESTONE COMPANY. 


ARVEY §S 


of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, is a capable 


FIRESTONE, president and general manager 


president, an efficient manager and a constructive engineer of 


marked ability He 
December 20, 1878, of 


Columbiana County, hio, 


sturdy pioneer stock who had lived in this 


country more than a century and had taken not only an active 
in political and commercial lines, but had helped shoulder 


he 1 rT il 


with the 


burdens of t and military conflicts of this nation 


-ommencing French and Indian wars 
Endowed with physical strength and stamina, given the ad 


if his home, and supplemented with a 


1888 


vantage ot 


first-class cation, in he started as a book 


keeper in ; é After mastering the details of this busi 


ness, and desiring to broaden his business education, he became 


a traveling salesman for drug and grocery specialty house. In 


1894 he entered the 


employ of The Columbus Buggy Company 
He soon became convinced I 


that yroad field 
development in rubber tires for various vehicles \cting on 


conviction he resolved to devote his entire efforts to the develop 


there was a or 


f 
ol 
tl 


Ws 


ment of this industry 
He at once commenced to exploit rubber tires for buggies, and 
in 1894 The 


next various 


tired buggy in 
Detroit 


the advantage of using rubber tires. 


drove the first rubber Michigan. 


two years he spent in demonstrating to 
owners of iron tired vehicles 
In 1896, realizing that there was more business in Chicago than 
in Detroit, he went there and with a capital of less than one 
thousand dollars organized The Firestone Rubber Tire Company. 

The first few years Mr. Firestone gave almost his entire time 
to the sales end of the business, having his tires manufactured by 
contract. Then he and his associates, having bought out The 
Imperial Rubber Tire Company of Chicago, consolidated with 
The Rubber Tire Wheel Company, of Springfield, Ohio 
consolidation was supposed to control the rubber tire business 


at that time. Mr 


This 


Firestone and his associates sold their rights 


to New York parties, who later formed The Consolidated 
Rubber Tire Company of New York. He remained in Chicago 
as general manager of that company until August, 1899, when 
he came to Akron, Ohio. 

In August, 1900 he organized the present Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, which was incorporated for $50,000 for the 
purpose of making carriage tires of the side wire type, of which 
Mr. Firestone owned the original patents. In 1903 The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company bought an old foundry in East 


Harvey S. Firestone, 


President Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 


Miller avenue, and commenced to manufacture their own tires. 
The number of tires manufactured increased until the summer 
of 1910 the 3% 
the company had no room to increase their output, as the plant 


acres of floor space was completely outgrown; 
was running day and night. The company immediately com- 
menced to construct a new plant of latest design, construction, 
machinery and equipment covering a floor space of over ten 
acres, which was completed in May of this year. 


RIGHT TO THE POINT. 

We are requested to publish the following, a communication 
addressed to the members of the Rubber Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society: 

“The American Chemica! Society is very anxious that those 
of its India rubber 
should have their problems considered and solved. The India 
Rubber Section had but there is not yet 
sufficient evidence of real co-operative effort among the rubber 
The methods of analysis of India 
rubber are The usual specifica- 
tions for rubber goods meet the approval only of those who 
The general chemistry of India rubber is sadly 


members interested in the chemistry of 


has two meetings, 


chemists to insure success. 
in almost a chaotic condition. 
make them. 
in need of improvement. 

“Only the chemists actively interested in the India rubber 
industry can hope to improve affairs, and it is, accordingly, 
necessary that they should really get together without too many 
padlocks on their lips if results are to be accomplished. It is 
certainly true that there are many secrets of the rubber trade 
which cannot be disclosed, nor is there any desire that they 
should be but when certain firms decline even to 
allow their methods of analysis to be known, it would certainly 
that carried too far. The Section can never 
become a success if every member goes to its meetings with no 
idea of his responsibilities toward helpfulness, but simply to learn 
from others, many of whom may be in a similar position.” 


disclosed, 


seem secrecy is 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


bday rubber business in and about San Francisco is not very 

lively, but there is a fair degree of activity, and it appears 
that there is more business from this territory than through 
the northern districts in the neighborhood of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and Portland, Oregon. Business in the northern sec- 
tions has been hampered, owing to the fact that the mills are not 
running very extensively. Taking California as a whole, the 
yield of all products, both of the farms and of the mines, is very 
large this season, and prices are good, so that a season of pros- 
perity is unquestionably at hand. Then, too, the World’s Fair 
proposition lends more life to the local trade and everything is 
favorable to a prosperous year. 

The lack of demand just now, however, keeps the market 
quiet, and prices in many things are ‘held at a figure too low 
in comparison with other commodities. A representative from 
an eastern house was surprised at the low prices which are being 
asked here for belting. He said that his house is getting a better 
price wholesale in export centers like British Columbia, India 
and other far-away places, than the retailers in San Francisco 
are getting for the same class of goods. 

* x OK 

Ethelbert Milburn has come out from New York to take the 
management of the new Pacific Coast branch of the Seamless 
Rubber Company of New York. This line was formerly car- 
ried as an agency by the local rubber house of The Squires & 
3yrne Company. The Seamless company, finding that all of the 
ther manufacturers were establishing direct branches on the 
Pacific Coast, and their business here continually growing, con- 
cluded to do likewise. The offices and salesrooms will be main- 
tained in the same location at 565-567 Mission street. 

ok * * 

An action has been commenced against the directors of the 
defunct Barton Packing & Rubber Company, by the firm’s credi- 
tors, among whom S. S. Jones & Company, on California 
street, dealers in crude rubber, are the most deeply involved. 
W. B. Dunning and four of the Bartons are made defendants 
as directors, and all are charged with a liability of $12,250. The 
Barton Packing & Rubber Company failed last May and the 
assets of the firm were then assigned for the benefit of the 
creditors. The complaint alleges that the sum of $12,215 was 
held out wrongfully, at the time of the settlement. The Jones 
Company alleges that there was $17,086 due to them for goods 
purchased, and that all they received in the settlement was 
$8,651. 

ok * * 

Mr. Hirsch, representing the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
has returned from his northern trip. During part of the trip 
he was on the sick list and spent two weeks in a hospital in 
Spokane. 

* « * 

R. H. Pease, president of the Goodyear Rubber Company, 
has returned from Portland, Oregon, where he took his family 
by automobile a distance of 750 miles. He became muck in- 
terested in the matter of public roads, and states that with a little 
attention, they can be made very comfortable and beautiful. 
California has appropriated $18,000,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing state roads, and within the next few years we expect to 
have more and better automobile roads than perhaps any other 
state in the union. Mr. Pease states that business generally 
is dull in comparison to what is expected at this time of year, 
although in San Francisco it is running ahead of last year. 
But in Portland, and also Seattle, on account of the mills being 
shut down, business is quiet. In regard to the boot and. shoe 
business, everybody is waiting. As there is no discount of 5 
per cent this year as a premium to purchase made prior to 
July 1, there was very little advance ordering. 


Mr. Cook, one of the managers of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, states that business is improving every day. He says 
that indications are very favorable for a big garden hose busi- 
ness for the coming year. The dealers are buying earlier than 
ever. 

ok aa * 

Mr. Kerr, representing the Shultz Belting Company, of St. 
Louis, is in San Francisco on business in connection with the 
firm. 

« * * 

Business with The Squires & Byrne Company is increasing 
and they have found it necessary to increase their space by add- 
ing a mezzanine floor to the main floor at their store on Mis- 
sion street. Mr. Squires has gone down to Los Angeles to take 
charge of the firm’s branch there, as Mr. Cooley, their agent, 
is no longer with them. The Los Angeles branch is doing well 
and the firm intends to look after it carefully. Mr. Squires will 
remain there for a while and then he will alternate with Mr. 
Byrne, who will take charge for a few months, and so on, al- 
ternating back and forth. 

OK * * 

George Dodge, of the Western Belting & Hose Company, on 
Mission street, will go to New York about the first of the year 
to manage the Mineralized Rubber Company’s business in that 
city. Nathan Dodge, who has been managing the New York 
business, will come to the coast to spend the winter. He will 
arrive some time in October. Business with the local firm is 
reported as being very good. 

x * ok 

S. E. Abramson has been selected to take the management of 
the Los Angeles branch of the Gorham-Revere Rubber Com- 
pany, at 1237 South Olive street. Mr. Wiese has charge of the 
automobile tire end of the business at that point. 

* * * 

Robert McNeilly has just returned to headquarters with B. 
F. Goodrich Company, from his honeymoon trip to the eastern 
trade centers. Harry Miller, one of the managers, has also 
returned from the east. 

ok *~ * 

For the sake of uniformity throughout the coast, the names 
of the Washington Rubber Company has been changed, both 
at Spokane and Tacoma, Washington, so that those branches 
now are each called the Gorham-Revere Rubber Company. 

* ok x 

Mr. Joseph V. Selby, representing the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company, reports that the fall trade conditions are 
looking very favorable. 

* * * 

Tre Golden Gate Tire Company has leased the new building, 
which is being constructed for it on the corner of Van Ness 
and Elm avenues. 

* * * 

The Keaton Vulcanizing Works has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. R. D. Sweeney, R. H. and George Kea- 
ton are the directors. They manufacture especially the Kea- 
ton non-skid tread. 

+ * * 

Sakutaro Nakano has filed suit against the Bowers Rubber 
Works for $10,000. He was struck by a truck last March, which 
was owned by the Bowers Rubber Works. He alleges that five 
of his ribs were broken. 





Every twenty-four hours the United States Tire Com- 
pany’s Hartford (Connecticut) plant turns out complete over 1,000 
automobile tires, 1,000 inner tubes, 2,000 bicycle tires and 100 
solid motor truck tires. The output of the four other branches 
—the Morgan & Wright, G & J Tire Co., and the two Contin- 
ental Caoutchouc factories—is fully as great. 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN RHODE ISLAND. 


(Special Correspondence.) 

URING the month of August the rubber industry in Rhode 
Island has improved somewhat over that of July, some of 
the larger plants which ‘closed in the middle of July having 
opened again, either wholly or in some departments, while some 
of the independent manufacturers have sufficient orders on hand 
to warrant them in running on full time schedules. Dullness in 
the trade was felt chiefly at the Woonsocket and Bristol plants 
of the United States Rubber Company, but these have now re 

opened and that no further curtailment is contemplated 

* x * 

The United States Tire Company, which has just completed 
large additions, doubling the size of its plant on Valley street and 
the banks of the Woonasquatucket river, is one of Providence’s 
fastest The 
branch of the United States Rubber Company, came here about a 


growing manufacturing concerns. company, a 


The two factories of the Woonsocket Rubber Company at 
Woonsocket, the Alice and Millville Mills, are now running ca 
full time again, following a shutdown of one month, begun on 
July 15. Altogether 2,300 people are employed, 1,500 at the first 
named mill and 800 at the second. 

* * ‘ 


President Charles D. Davol, of the Davol Rubber Company, of 
Providence, stated recently that business conditions with the firm 
are excellent at the present time, the 750 hands being employed 
on a full time schedule days.» ‘An addition to the plant is in 
process of erection, being two stories in height and designed to 
further increase the vulcanizing department. When completed 
four new vulcanizers are to be installed, two for hard and two 
for soft rubber. 

The general appearanee of the plant of the Davol Rubber 
Company has been changed somewhat recently owing to the 
widening of Eddy street by the city. A long row of tenement 


houses, between Point and South streets have been torn down, 














New Mac HINE AND CARPENTER Suop or Unitep States Tire Co 
Provipence, R. | 


year ago, and purchasing the old plant of the Joseph Banigan 
Rubber Company, has added new structures until now it has 12 
buildings altogether, and furthermore has plenty of land nearby 
upon which it can expand as the business grows. 

Among the more notable changes just finished at the local 
plant ar« rick storehouse, 260 x 60 feet, used to 
finished product and raw material, and a two-story machine 
Be- 
sides these a three-story addition has been erected to one of the 


a four-story 
store 
and carpentry shop, 125 x 60 feet, with an ell of one story. 


a press room, a moulding room 
built in 
All the 


new buildings, like the old, are of heavy brick construction. 


mills and a new power house, 


and a one-story addition to the main mill have been 


the past few months, being now complete and in use. 


The principal product of the concern is automobile tires, and 
while at present 500 of these are being turned out every day, 
it is 600 hands 
are employed and the factory is being operated day and night. 

i higher class of skilled help than is 
and 


planned to largely increase the output shortly. 


[he company requires 


necessary in some other branches of rubber manufacture, 


has experienced some difficulty in obtaining the kind of help it 
seeks. But those now employed by the company seem to be 
this 


put to work every day, as rapidly as 


satisfactory workmen, having been secured from section, 


and more hands are being 


they can be found. It is the company’s plan to divide the help 
into two shifts each of which will contain both experienced and 
One of these 


and each will be filled in as rapidly 


less experienced workmen divisions works 


nights and the other days, 
as possible in order that the entire capacity of the plant may be 
utilized 


StorEHOUSE FOR UNitTEp States Tire Co. at PROVIDENCE, 


NEW 


and this not only gives a clear view of the large factories from 
the street, but affords room for the company to erect an addition 
to its property. This addition, Mr. Davol states, is contemplated, 
but probably will not be made this year. 

« * * 

Former Governor Augustus O. Bourn, of the Bourn Rubber 
Company, this city, states that business is booming with this 
concern and that all departments are running on full time, giving 
employment to between 400 and 500 people. It is not the 
practice of this company to shut down at all during the year for 
vacations or repairs, such repairs as have to be made being done 
while the plant is in operation or over night. Governor Bourn, 
after many years in public and private life, is still in good health 
and in his office daily. 

* * * 

A. T. Baldwin, of the Walpole Rubber Company, of Walpole, 
Massachusetts, said recently that the plans of this company for 
building a branch in Providence have not yet been completed and 
that it has not been decided what sort of goods the company will 
manufacture here, if it builds upon land recently acquired on 
Harris avenue. 

* * + 

Harry H. Shepard, formerly representative of the National 
India Rubber Company, has invented and is just placing on the 
market the Shepard Air Cushion Typewriter Key Cap, which, 
as he says, “Means less muscle fag for the operator.” The cap 
is a very simple affair, made of fine quality rubber, moulded in 
one piece, containing no metal parts, equipped with a pneumatic 
cushion and an inlaid letter. 
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The United States patent on Mr. Shepard’s invention was 
secured in September, 1910, and the Canadian patent in March, 
1911, and, as far as he knows, there is only one other similar 
key on the market. He is manufacturing them in Providence, 
where he is also doing a commission rubber business. 


* * * 


The shutdown of. the whole factory of the National India 
Rubber Company at Bristol, which threw some 1,600 hands out 
of work, did not continue as long as was generally expected. 
The entire plant was closed for two weeks, beginning on July 
15; on July 31 three departments—wire insulating, mechanical 
fabric and druggists’ sundries—were opened, giving employment 
to about 400. It is now announced that the departments at 
present idle will start up at once. By that time it is expected that 
the ertire 1,600 or more hands will then be at work again. 


* * * 


The International Rubber Company, at West Barrington, is ex- 
tending its equipment in various ways, and its shops are now 
said to be fully fitted for the curing of manufactured goods, 
principally sheeting. Superintendent Newell is having orders 
filled rapidly. A new departure is the printing of cotton cloth, a 
machine for this purpose having recently been installed. It is 
stated that should the scheme prove to be successful, other 
machines may be installed later. 


* * * 


Charles O. F. Thompson, who until recently was employed by 
the National India Rubber Company at Bristol, has removed his 
family from that town to Trenton, New Jersey, where he is now 
employed by the Thermoid Rubber Company of that city. 


* * * 


Health Officer Thomas E. Robbins, of Barrington, is investigat- 
ing the conditions surrounding the disposal of sewage at the 
plant of the International Rubber Company. Similar investiga- 
tions are being made with regard to other concerns in that town. 
A modern filtration plant which will care for the sewage of the 
several concerns has been suggested. 


* * * 


The Consumers’ Rubber Company, at Bristol, is now transfer- 
ring its raw material and manufactured product between its plant 
and the railroad station by means of large motor trucks. In 
this manner it is possible to accomplish the work in one half the 
time required by horses. Large shipments of footwear are now 
being made from their factory. It is stated, however, that the 
wire insulation business of this concern is not as brisk as it was 
at the first of the year. 


* * * 


E. S. Huxley, for the past ten months assistant general man- 
ager and sales agent of the National India Rubber Company, re- 
signed that position recently to accept one of a similar nature in 
New York City. 

* * + 

Miss Caroline Hanger, head of the pay office of the National 
India Rubber Company, has resigned her position. She has been 
employed by the company for the past 18 years. 


* * * 


Rubber companies doing business in this State, whether incor- 
porated under the laws of Rhode Island or not, will have to pay 
a tax to the State if the recently drafted tax bill becomes law. 
This measure provides, among other things, for a State tax on 
the excess valuation of corporate property, applicable to all 
corporations generally, at the rate of 30 cents on each $100. 
Rhode Island’s net revenue will be increased by more than 
$600,000 if this bill is passed at a special session of the Legislature 
which may be called by the Governor within a short time. 


RUBBER IN THE 1912 CONGRESS OF APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. 


[X accordance with the resolution adopted in London at the 
1909 International Congress of Applied Chemistry the 1912 
Congress will take place in the United States. The opening 
meeting will be held at Washington on September 4, next year, 
while the other meetings, both business and scientific, will take 
place in New York, beginning September 6 and ending September 
13, 1912. The honorary president will be Dr. Ernest W. Morley, 
of West Hartford, Connecticut; the acting president being Dr. 
William H. Nichols, of New York. There will be 24 sections 
and sub-sections. 
“India Rubber and other Plastics” four sections, the following 
comprising the Executive Committee and Sectional Committee: 


EXxecuTIvE COMMITTEE. 


President—L. H. BarkeLanp, Sc. D., Yonkers, New York. 

Vice-President—C. C. Goopricn, 25 Broad street,-New York. 

Secretary—JAsper E. Cuane, M. S., The Arlington Company, | 
Arlington, New Jersey. 

HAROLD VAN DER Linpe, Pu. D., 111 Broadway, New York. 

D. Spence, Pu. D., The Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Business address of Section Vb.: Yonkers, New York. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE OF SECTION VB. 
INDIA RUBBER AND OTHER PLASTICS. 

J. W. Ainswortu, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and Condensite 
Company, East Orange, New Jersey. 

W. C. Gear, Pu. D., B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Byron B. GorpsmitH, American Lead Pencil Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

CLARENCE M. Joyce, S. B., Arlington Company, Arlington, New 
Jersey. 

Georce Oenscacer, A. M., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Rosert C. ScHvEFFHAUS, Pu. D., 175 Pearl street, New York 

FRANK VANDERPOOL, Pu. D., 175 Park avenue, Orange, New 
Jersey. 

TuHeopore Wuittetsry, Px. D., Rubber Regenerating Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

Epwarp C. Worpen, M. A., Clark Thread Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

And the Sectional Executive Committee. 

Topics oF RuppBer SECTION. 


The topics of Section Vb. will include: 

1. The chemistry of the production and utilization of rubber 
gutta percha and substances having allied uses. 

2. Plastic cellulose compounds, or compounds containing esters 
of cellulose; as for instance, its nitrates, acetates, etc. 

3. Synthetic and resinous plastics. 

4. Casein and gelatine plastics. 

5. Linoleum, oil cloth, artificial leather, artificial silk and films 
for photographic and other purposes. 

This triennial International Congress is one of the most notable 
and important technical gatherings of a periodical nature. It will 
be noticed that the scope of discussion in the india rubber section 
is sufficiently wide to cover the various chemical questions now 
occupying the attention of the industry. As the attendance of 
many leading European scientists is looked for the meetings of 
the India Rubber Section will practically be another “International 
Rubber Congress.” It is therefore to be hoped that the various 
chemical questions so ably treated at the recent London Congress 
will be again brought forward and discussed with a view to their 
early solution. The opportunity could be still further utilized 
if arrangements were made for the chemical exhibits represent- 
ing the processes of rubber cultivation and manufacture being 
shown here in connection with next year’s Chemical Congress, 


The Diamond Rubber Company, 
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The “Akron” Dirigible Balloon. 


| ,OR the first time in history, America has produced a dirigible 


From bow to stern the “Akron,” 


balloon of the first class 


in which Melvin Vaniman will essay to cross the Atlantic 


ocean some time in October, is a home product, and whether 


or not the expedition meets with success, the’ fact will remain 
that this country has produced what is in many ways the most 
complete ship of the air ever built. 

With a total length of 268 feet, the “Akron” measures about 
30 feet longer than the “America,” which Walter Wellman built 
for his polar expedition and in which he later tried to fly across 
the Atlantic This latter craft, however, “A meri- 


ocean 


was 








fice to keep it in shape. With the framework, engmes, fuel 
tank and other equipment attached, the “Akron” has a net lifting 
power of 12,000 pounds. This means that it could carry eighty 
people, including the crew. 

For very obvious reasons, Mr. Vaniman is not ready to start 
a trans-Atlantic passenger airship line just yet, and on its initial 
trip over the briny deep it will carry but six men. The rest of 
the weight will be taken up mostly by gasoline and provisions. 

The heavy fabric, of which most of the big gas plant is made 
and on which the fate of the expedition and the life of every 
member of the crew will literally hang, was made at the plant 








GAS-BAG OF 


can” in name only, for it not only was assembled abroad, but 


practically all of its equipment was of European manufacture. 
3ut especially in the last three years has this country been “catch- 
ing up” with Europe in affairs areonautic, and both Mr. Vaniman 
and Mr 


seen to it that this new dirigible is representative of the country 


Frank A. Seiberling, who is financing the venture, have 


in which it was built 


While not so large as some of the numerous Zeppelin ships, 
the huge gas bag now at Atlantic City has a lifting power greater 
than any ever before constructed, it being capable of sustaining 
26,000 pounds in addition to its own weight. The reason of this is 


that airships of the Zeppelin type are built with a metal frame to 


keep them rigid, which necessarily adds weight, while the airship in 


question is so made that the internal pressure of the gas will suf 


THE SEIBERLING-VANIMAN BALLoon, “AKRON.” 


of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, in Akron, Ohio, on 
It is composed of three layers of the finest 
cotton cloth and four layers of the purest Para rubber and is 
03 of an inch thick. 

In the early days of ballooning it was supposed that nothing 
could surpass silk as a balloon material, but years of costly ex- 
perimenting have proven that it is inferior to cotton. In the 
first place, cotton is the more fibrous and the rubber, in conse- 
Cotton 
also lasts longer than silk, the latter showing a proneness to 


special machinery. 


quence, adheres closer to it, making a gas-tight fabric. 


crack and split. 

After coating a single strip of the cotton cloth on both sides 
with a special rubber compound, the “Akron” fabric was built 
up by taking three such layers and cementing them together. 
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This was then given another coat of pure rubber and then vul- 
canized. The strips of the finished fabric were about a yard 
wide and more than 2,200 pieces were used in the construction 
of the bag. 

The seams are all double, machine sewed, and test out a little 
better than 100 per cent. both as to strength and leakage. This 
means that the seam is even stronger than the rest of the enve- 
lope. They were made gas-tight by cementing a very thin strip 
f rubberized fabric on both sides. 

As the entire weight of the car/is attached to the envelope at 
the sides, the fabric-on the upper half of the bag had to be es- 
vecially strong. That on the under side, which only has to sup- 
sort the pressure of the gas, which is very slight, is made of two 
layers of cotton cloth and three layers of rubber. 

Of course every detail of the construction of the envelope was 
watched most carefully and not a penny of labor or expense was 
pared to make it perfect. Nevertheless, it was built in less than 
half the time ever given to a similar work. Ti@efirst designing 

as done May 1 and the construction began just a month later. 


FrANK A. SEIBERLING. 


Eight weeks later it was loaded in the train and shipped to 
Atlantic City—a record that will probably stand for many years. 
[The reason this was possible was that the work was done in 
the fully-equipped Goodyear factory, where large, well-lighted 
workrooms and expert labor were available. 

The envelope alone weighs 4,400 pounds, and it has a capacity 


of 375,000 cubic feet. It is of the approved cigar-shape, with the 
extreme diameter 45 feet a quarter of the way back from the 
bow. This method of tapering the bag toward the stern allows 
for a minimum amount of air-resistance. The outer coating is 
yellow, not as might be supposed to make it conspicuous, but 
to protect the inner rubber coats from the ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight. These rays have been found injurious to rubber, but 
in passing through a yellow medium their chemical composition 
is changed so that they become harmless. 

As an inventor and a man of affairs, Mr. Frank A. Seiberling 
has long been interested in aeronautics and aviation, and when, 
fter the failure of the Wellman expedition, Mr. Vaniman 
broached the subject of another such venture to him the engi- 
neer found a ready listener. Mr. Seiberling is president of The 
Chamber of Commere, of Akron, president of The Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Company, and has a number of traction and other 


usiness interests. 


He is a son of John F. Seiberling, the first man to invent a 
reaper, which both cut the grain and garnered it ready for binding, 
and who shared with McCormick the honor of making the mod- 
ern reaper possible. Having been closely associated with his 
father, Mr. Seiberling also took up the development of these 
machines and invented a “knotter,” which tied the grain in 
bundles with a bow knot. With his parents he moved to Akron 
in the seventies and soon became interested in the rubber in- 
dustry. Among other things, he invented a quick-detachable 
tire, and he is one of the prominent figures of the rubber world. 

Melvin Vaniman is a native of Illinois and was at one time a 
stationary engineer in the town of Paris in that State, but for a 
score of years he has traveled over Europe and America in 
the interests of flying machines. In the early days when any 
man that talked seriously of such a device was scoffed at, he 
and Frank S. Lahm built a tri-plane in France, which did much 
to further the science of aviation. Almost ten years ago he 
became connected with the Wellman expedition and was chief 
engineer on all of the unfortunate voyages of the “America.” 





MELVIN VANIMAN. 


Undaunted by his dip in the Atlantic last year, he no more than 
set foot on shore than he began to plan another ship, this one to 
be made wholly after his own ideas. The loss of the “America” 
served to prove that an equiliberator, dragging like a long tail 
over the waves, was a poor device to keep a dirigible at a uni- 
form height. Mr. Vaniman expects to accomplish this by means 
of a ballonet inside the gas bag of the “Akron,” the ballonet 
to be filled with or emptied of air as becomes necessary. 

But whatever happens to the dauntless half-dozen souls after 
they see the outlines of Atlantic City fade into the west and 
look down to see only the waves beneath them and the clouds 
around them, they will nevertheless live in history as pioneers 
in a limitless field. Mr. Vaniman says they will get safely and 
quickly across—and he has studied the proposition more than 
anybody else and ought to know. 





GOVERNMENT REFLECTION ON WHITE RUBBER RINGS. 
AccorDINnG to a statement of the Washington Agricultural De- 
partment in its Farmers’ Bulletin, vegetables often spoil after 
being sterilized, because of defective fruit jar rings. It is poor 
economy to buy cheap rubbers or to use them a second time. 
Black rubbers, it is added, are more durable than white ones. 
This last statement seems open to question. 
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DEMOUNTASLE, DISMOUNTABLE, DETACHABLE 
AND REMOVABLE RIMS. 
OMETHING that would eliminate altogether, or at least 
greatly reduce the hard labor and mechanical complications 
incidental to tire troubles on the road, has been the dream of 
the builder and user of the automobile ever since it came into 
general use. A large proportion of the inventions that relate to 
self-propelled vehicles, are in some way connected with tires and 
many have to do with removable rims. 
The objects aimed at by the designers of removable rims, in 


addition to compactness and light weight, have been simplicity of 





Type 2—For 
Tires 


Type 1—For all Straight Side and Clincher all Straight 


Tires. (Clamp Locked.) 





For all Clincher Tires (Wedge in Type 3 


Position). 


Type 3% 


Unitep Rim Co., DEMOoUNTABLE, DETACHABLE. 


Side 
(Clamp Unlocked.) 





For all Straight Side Tires (Wedge 
in Position). 


ization apparent at an early stage, and the Standard Rim Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, was one of the fruits of this need. 

Although tire manufacturers generally had long recognized the 
necessity for standardization not one of them controlled sufficient 
patents to produce a rim that would interchangeably take all 
makes of both straight and clincher tires and at the same time 
provide for quick detaching and demounting. Various ideas were 
followed up, but it was found that none of them were practicable 
without including some of the technical or mechanical principles 
embodied in other rims which were covered by patents. 

Finally certain important tire manufacturers who had been 
responsible for a large proportion of the rims heretofore made, 





and Clincher 














FirESTONE Quick DETACHABLE 
CLINCHER. 





DEMOUNTABLE RIM 


CONTINENTAL 


construction, small number and simplicity of parts, ease of re- 
moval, including freedom from liability to rust or stick fast, if left 
for long undisturbed, and reasonable first cost. These advantages 
are naturally claimed indiscriminately by all manufacturers of 
remountable rims 

Hundreds of rims have been invented during the past few 
years, but for some time they failed to appeal to the motorist, 
who manifested a leaning towards the quick detachable tire types 
Ultimately, however, the labor and delay involved in pumping 
up tires on the road brought the remountable into its own and 
it is coming more and more into use. In the following it is ro* 
the intention to even enumerate all the rims on the market, but 
to briefly mention the types best known and in commonest use. 

The many types of rims made the desirability of their standard- 


AND TOOL. 


DiAMOND DEMOUNTABLE. 


transferred to the United Rim Company, all of their rim patents, 
together with engineering data and other information that would 
render possible the establishment of a uniform standard. By 
eliminating all features of negative value that prevent inter- 
changeability and making the rims conform at the same time to 
the best of established engineering principles, the standardization 
thus effected resulted in the adoption of three rims. They fit all 
straight side and clincher tires and also embody efficient means 
for detaching the tire from the rim and for demounting the rim 
from the wheel. As adopted, these rims embody the 
good points of the Goodyear, Diamond (Marsh), Continental 
(Gilbert), and Goodrich types, with the addition of such new 
features as have been demonstrated to be of value. 

The Continental “A. D.” Demountable Rim (Gilbert type) is 
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adapted for clincher, quick detachable and Dunlop tires. The 
removal of the rim is effected by extracting four of the eight 
wedges that secure it, and inserting a hinged tool. 

The Diamond Demountable rim is secured to the wheel by 
five bolts passing through the felloes. On removing these bolts 
and the two nuts from the reinforcement strip where the felloe 
is recessed to admit the valve stem, by means of a brace and 
socket wrench, the rim can be easily slipped off the wheel. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s (Doolittle) rim has an 


AN gs 


AIM 





GoopYEAR DooLitTLe Rim. 


Howarp Quick DEMOUNTABLE. 


Repustic Rim. 


expansible base, side flanges, contracting and expanding screws, 
It is worked by a simple ratchet 


telescoping housings, etc. 


wrench. 


The Firestone Quick detachable clincher demountable rim, 
comprises the following parts: Clincher side ring, locking ring, 


clamping ring, demountable rim nut, demountable rim clamp, 
demountable rim clamp bracket, demountable rim bolt, demount- 
able rim felloe band. It is a solid and not “split” rim. 


The Fisk Removabie Rim, comprises wheel rim, tire rim aud 
The wheel rim is shrunk on 


expanding rim and securing bolts. 
It is fitted with a hole 


to the wheel felloe in the regular way. 
into which a dowel pin on the tire rim fits to prevent creeping. 


The tire rim is made with a hollow centre to ensure lightness 
and good bearing for the expanding ring. The expanding ring 


Dortan REMovaABLE Rim 


MICHELIN DEMOUNTABLE. 


is beveled on the inside to correspond with the outside bevel of 





the wheel rim and is operated by means of five nuts, applied to 
bolts which pass through felloe, wheel rim and expanding ring. 

The Republic rim has a locking ring which fits over the turned- 
down edge of the base-plate and the heel of the removable flange. 
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A wedge-shaped key-piece is inserted in the split ring and secured 
by three cap screws. 

The Mickelin Demountable Rim was one of the earliest to 
be put to practical use, especially in speed trials. It has eight 
wedge-bolt nuts on the front of the wheel, which are removed 
by means of a brace socket wrench. By inserting the thin end of 
spur lever between the removable rim and the permanent band, 
near the highest wedge clamp and using slight leverage, the 
clamp may be removed bodily and the rim taken off. 

The Dorian rim is in two halves which are hinged together 
and can be expanded until the tire is secured. The attachment 
to the wheel is made by means of wedges. The removal of four 
of these wedges, each of which is held by a single nut, allows the 
removal of the rim. 

The Howard Quick Demountable Rim has an expansible and 
contractible rim that holds the tire to the wheel by friction, by 
lugs that prevent creeping and by lock rivets devised to prevent 
slipping. 

The manufacturers of rims have also turned their attention to 
the requirements of aviators. The tires used on aeroplanes are 
so much lighter than the ordinary make and the shocks to which 
they are subject notably in alighting, so severe, that they are 
very liable to injury and the wise aviator recognizes the import- 
ance of being able to promptly repair such damage. 


RUBBER TIRE PROTECTION. 

BRASION against the road surface is the primary cause of 
rubber tire deterioration; subsequent unfavorable condi- 
tions and circumstances—inadequate inflation and consequent 
rim-cutting, punctures or cuts, bruises, sand or water-blisters, 
etc—which complete their destruction, are in- most cases only 
contributory factors, for which hard wear and consequent reduc- 

tion of rubber substance, has prepared the way. 

Under these circumstances it is only to be expected that the 
efforts of inventors to perfect some device, whereby, without 
impairment of its resiliency, a tire would be guarded against 
this destructive wear, should be watched with interest by auto- 
mobilists, especially where it is found practicable to combine, 
with such protection, anti-skidding properties. 

The means thus far employed for this purpose have varied 
widely in character and include the hardening, by compounding 
with different substances and otherwise, of the rubber surface 
and the distribution over it of studs, corrugations, etc., of harder 
rubber, the complete covering of the surface exposed to wear 
with a supplementary leather “shoe” or strip, specially tanned 
treated to resistance to wear and the effects of 
moistur:: and in some instances vulcanized to a rubber friction 
fabric or directly to the body of the tire and made either plain 
A similar device is made with a 


and increase 


or studded with metal bosses. 
rubber, in place of the leather foundation, and some inventors 
even encase the tread of the tire in an armor of more or less 
elastic, overlapping plates, closely resembling the “plate mail” 
worn by knights of old. 

As far as their original purpose is concerned, ¢. ¢., the protec- 
tion of the tire against excessive wear or external injury, some 
of these devices serve their purpose admirably, but almost all 
those of a removable character are open to objection for one 
yr all of several reasons 

In the first place, they are liable to allow grit and sand to 
find its way between protector and tire, which, with the almost 
inevitable friction, be it ever so slight, is disastrous to the rubber 
surface, or, and this is equally objectionable, they admit water 
between casing and covering, which, in its effect on the rubber 


tire, is almost, if not quite as bad. There is also a tendency on 


the part of some of these protectors to “creep” on the tire, the 
heat engendered as a result of the consequent friction, especially 
if moisture be also present, being particularly injurious. 
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Thus, while in many respects, the separate tire protector has 
its good points, it cannot be regarded as perfect and motorists 
are still looking for some device that will protect this, the most 
expensive item in their equipment. 

In the meantime, it cannot be denied, that in the case of most 
of the applied tire protectors, their weak point is to be sought, 
not in the protective medium itself, but in the means of secuning 
it in place and it is to the improvement of this feature that the 
inventor must direct his ingenuity, if he wishes to obtain a satis- 
factory measure of success. 





INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 





EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


i thee following is an official statement of the value of exports 
of manufactures of india-rubber and gutta-percha from 
the United States, for ten fiscal years, ending June 30: 


Belting, Boots All 

packing and other 
Years. and hose. shoes. rubber. Total. 
1910-11 ........... $2,163,416 $2,219,430 $6,564,402 $10,947,248 
SE cas twain 1,960,825 1,984,739 5,115,331 9,060,895 
Sr 1,498,445 1,292,673 3,823,955 6,615,074 
eee 1,347,775 1,614,290 3,743,040 6,705,105 
1906-07 ........... 1,253,369 1,231,898 3,729,643 6,214,910 
1905-06 ........... 1,221,159 1,505,082 2,966,144 5,692,385 
. aera 994,100 1,214,342 2,572,375 4,780,817 
| ae 879,476 1,086,364 2,469,750 4,435,590 
| SSP 819,985 1,056,491 2,299,875 4,176,351 
. |) a 634,146 1,046,315 1,781,941 3,462,402 


Exports of rubber boots and shoes (in pairs) have been as fol- 
lows, by fiscal years ending June 30: 


Years 

PSR ae eee 
REECE ESS Ra DE MY se oouly wad onnie 3,080,253 
St <cidGavennuseebe SU US eee 2,396,435 
1905 EE EE éuccdacnacnconnce 3,791,084 
ere Deere ae PE. SEE wetsnsdadawswade 3,984,312 


Exports (in value) of reclaimed rubber and of waste rubber 
have been as follows: 


Years. Reclaimed. Waste 
Ne eee eer Eee nee, $781,650 $723,664 
ED Jenienluidigictungts Sie Seda De cae ae ee 535,795 578,944 
EY ‘pxeains due onadeien buwbanbanaehes 414,861 402,897 
i dae oc ea 418,738 449,727 
EE“. Sx ale satiunwianeaehimedeueeeds 665,109 548,695 
RR Vonciad Gnbciinrs oni eale aa eae een 511,843 339,507 
SEE oa Benois mia cae ceds ten eekuee eee 522,902 204,945 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
Years. 
rere $875,125 $61,283 $936,408 
an 1,154,347 80,567 1,234,914 
 . a 1,391,770 71,819 1,463,589 
EE cia pede eee 1,956,590 93,545 2,050,135 
PE scccshuscraxs 2,262,783 191,064 2,453,847 
1905-06 1,992,413 208,172 2,200,585 
| RE Ee 1,389,064 117,735 1,506,7 
SE i oe ina de aan 821,562 335,480 1,157,042 
EE Gicndevanamin 665,972 225,198 891,170 
EEE sknon acetubaiend 449,756 127,780 557,536 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
OFFICIAL statement of exports of manufactures of caoutchouc 
for the first six months of three years: 





1909. 1910. 1911. 
ee £78,742 £86,988 £69,376 
ee Eo cc ce conde khan ake 755,903 897,199 961,804 

I I i i nee £834,645 £984,187  £1,031,180 
Se ares $4,061,800 $4,789,546 $5,018,237 


Value of “Apparel” waterproofed by any process—first six months of 
the year: In 1909, £125,466; in 1910, £221,370, and in 1911, £302,059. 

Exports of rubber footwear amounted to 79,814 dozen pairs in 1909; 
83,106 dozen pairs in 1910, and 66,521 dozen pairs in 1911. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED JULY 4, 1911. 


O. 996,611. Sprayer. M. D. Buskirk, Paw Paw, Mich. 

N 996,739. Fireman’s hood. F. W. Vinton, Weehawken, N. J. 

996,796. Protective cover for pneumatic tubes. F. Rosdorff, Pots- 

iam, Germany. 

996,836. Surgical appliance. 

196,870. Automobile rim-holding and tire-pumping device. 
lough, Greenwich, Conn. 

996,882. Automobile tire pump. J. J. Reddy, Jersey City,*N. J. 

196,937. Fountain pen. W. R. Mulock, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

996,970. Rubber-covered roll. I. P. Burnham, Stoughton, Mass., as- 
signor to Stoughton Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 

9  * Armored hose. J. J. Mulconroy and E. S. Morris, Philadelphia, 
a. 


G. A. Conrad, Houghton, Mich. 
E. C. McCul- 


97,033. Sock and like suspender. P. E. Bailly, M. A. Vautier and E. C. 
M. Godard, all of Paris, France. 
7,047. Apparatus for removing foreign matter from india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, balata and the like. Morland M. Dessau, London, England. 
17,242. Clothes sprinkler. A, L. Connelly, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Trade Marks. 


50,309. The Omo Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 
fancy goods, furnishings and notions. 

51,149. Imperial Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
insulating tapes, paints, etc. 

1,150. Imperial Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. The word Premier. For 
insulating tapes, paints, etc. 

51,153. Imperial Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. The word Irco. For 
insulating tapes, paints, etc. 

51,156. Imperial Rubber Co., New York, N,. Y. 
insulating tapes, paints, etc, 

,971. The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
word Fisole. For boots, shoes, etc. 


ISSUED JULY 11, 1911. 


C. E. Pearl, Beachmont, Mass. 
F. Schultz, London, Eng- 


The word Omo. For 


The word Liberty. For 


The word Challenge. For 
The 


7,323. 
997,331. 
land. 
997,398. 
997,443. 
997,474. 


Horseshoe pad. 
Teat for baby soothers and pacifiers. 


F. A. Macon, Henderson, N. C. 
T. Dunn, London, England. 
W. C. Stuckel, Newark, N. J. 
7,487. Horse boot. M. J. Brassell, Cambridge, Mass. 

197,633. Hose coupling. J. J. McCarthy, Erie, Pa., assignor of four- 

tenths to Erie Car Works, Inc. 
17,646. Tire armor. A. M. Bruce, Fulton, Mo. 
997,668. Vehicle wheel. J. J. Haines, Indianapolis, Ind. 
7,687. Pneumatic tire cover. A. J. Michelin, Paris, France. 

97,708. Tire. C. T. Schwartz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

997,745. Detachable rim flange for the wheels of motor cars and other 
vehicles. T. E. Bridgman, Swansea, England. 

997,747. Elastic webbing. S. Brown, assignor to the Nashawannuck Mfg. 
Co., both of Easthampton, Mass. 
997,752. Protector for pneumatic tires. 

a. 

997,855. Hose coupling. F. Robinson, Casey, IIl. 

997,853. Vulcanizing device for rubber tires. W. C. Risbridger and M. 
W. Risbridger, assignors to W. Trostler and S. I. Rose, all of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

997,877. Tire-carrying 
England. 


Pneumatic tire. 
Pneumatic tire. 
Pin protector. 


E. T. Thweath Clark, Comanche, 


rim for vehicle wheels. G. Webb, Monmouth, 


Trade Marks. 


54,404. Rayolite Co., Boston, Mass. The word Rayolite. Raw or partly 
prepared materials. 

54,704. Wallach Bros., Ltd., London, England. The word Evertrustyte. 
For belting, hose, machinery packing and non-metallic tires. 


Merchant & Evans, Camden, N. J. For tire receptacles. 
ISSUED JULY 18, 1911. 


998,042. °C. H. Semple, Trenton, N. J. Tire case. 

998,127. Tire for vehicles. EE. Siegel and M. J. Cantor, N. Y., assign- 
ors of fifty-one one hundredths to Jacob Ruppert, Jr., twenty-four 
and one-half one hundredths to E. Siegel and twenty-four and one- 
half one hundredths to M. J. Cantor, all of New York, N. Y. 

998,148. Surgical instrument. R. A. Bachmann, Newport, R. I. 

998,172. Pump for inflating rubber tires. C. A. Haas, St. Louis, Mo. 

998,366. Tire chain. V. Mancini, Granville, N. Y. 

998,369. ‘Tire cleat. T. J. McKenzie, assignor of one-fourth to T. G. 

Peck and C. A. Peck, all of Barberton, Ohio. 

a Puncture-closing device for pneumatic tires. A. Smith, Stuart, 
Neb. 

998,474. Apparatus for shaping plastic material, such as india-rubber, 
gutta-percha and the like. M. M. Dessau, London, England. 

998.476. Vehicle tire. J. W. Driscoll, Central City, Col. 


Trade Marks. 


51,152. Imperial Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
belting, hose, machinery packing, etc. 


55,099. 


The word Majestic. For 


51,604. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
belting, hose, machinery packing, etc. 


ISSUED TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1911. 

998,666. Demountable rim construction. E. A. Baker, assignor to Rapid 
Removable Rim Co., both of New York. 

998,668. Vehicle wheel tire. J. B. Barnes, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

998,753. Tire. G. S. Connor. St. Paul, Minn. 

998,803. Hair-washing hood. O. B. Salisbury, New York, N. Y. 

998,804. Hair-washing hood. O. B. Salisbury, New York, N. Y. 

998,841. Hose coupling for air brakes. N. Clegg, Neodesha, Kan. 

998,874. Spray brush. E. M. Crawford, Corozal, Panama. 

998,880. Demountable rim. P. E. Doolittle, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

998,966. Tire for vehicle wheels. S. Heinrich, Differdingen, Germany. 

998,977. Water bag. J. A. Murray, assignor of one-half to J. L. Mahoney, 
both of New Haven, Conn. 

998,980. Tire. J. J. Patton, New York, N. Y. 

999,010. Ankle support and protector. H. J. Collins, Taunton, Mass. 

998,085. Demountable tire rim. B. C. Ball, Portland, Ore. 

999,086. Method of forming tire rims. B. C. Ball, Portland, Ore. 

999,100. Apparatus for removing foreign matter from india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, balata and the like. M. M. Dessau, London, England. 

999,132. Rain skirt. L. F. Suddick, Dallas, Tex. 

999,138. Demountable rim. L. E. Younie, assignor to the O’Gorman-Younie 
Company, both of Portland, Ore. 

999,157. Pneumatic rubber tire. C. E. Eckrode, assignor to J. Ellwood 
Lee Co., both of Conshohocken, Pa. 

Trade Marks. 

49,751. The Arlington Co., New York, N. Y. 
fancy goods, furnishings and notions. 

54,365. Habirshaw Wire Co., Yonkers and New York, N. Y. 
trical machines and supplies. 

54,815. Smyth-Despard Co., Utica, N. Y. The word True Brand. For 
belting, hose, machinery packing and non-metallic tires. 

56,591. The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. The word Challenge. 
For dental, mechanical and surgical appliances. 

56,914. Eberhard Faber, New York, N. Y. For rubber erasers. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


The word Signal. For 


The word Rubberine. For 


For elec- 


The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the applica- 
tion, which in the case of these listed below was in 1909. 
*Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrFiciaAL JourNnaL, Jury 5, 1911.] 


5,850 (1910). ‘Tire attachment to rims. E. J. Clark, Leytonstone, London. 

5,854 (1910). Coagulating rubber. T. Cockerill, Colombo, Ceylon. 

5,855 (1910). Treating rubber, etc. T. Cockerill, Colombo, Ceylon. 

5,866 (1910). Jackets and covers for wheel tires. J. G. A. Kitchen, Scot- 
forth, Lancashire. 


5,931 (1910). Synthetic caoutchouc; Isoprene and its homologues. 
Perkin, Manchester; F. E. Matthews and E. H. Strange, London, 


5,932 (1910). Synthetic caoutchouc; Isoprene. W. H. Perkin and C. Weiz- 
man, Manchester, and F. E. Matthews and E. H. Strange, London. 
5,980 (1910). Wheel tire. F. A. Churcher, Great Baddow, Chelmsford, 
ssex. 

5,994 (1910). 
Scotland. 

5,996 (1910). Tire attachment 
Lyme, Staffordshire. 

6,306 (1910). Spongy resilient fillings for tires. 
*yvus, Derby. 

*6,378 (1910). Marking golf balls. J. J. Blumberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6,405 (1910). Rubber tip for boots. J. J. Eckert, Strood, Kent. 

*6,462 (1910). Vehicle wheels. J. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

6,486 (1910). Artificial rubber. A. G. Bloxam, London. 

[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JoURNAL, JuLty 12, 1911.] 
6,593 (1910). Tire attachment to rims. J. Lomax, Charlton-on-Medlock. 
6,674 (1910). Manufacture of rubber pneumatic tire covers. H. A. Levens, 

Bromley, Kent. 
6,678 (1910). Non-skid attachment for tires. I. W. Crutchlow, London. 
6712, 908). Protector for pneumatic tire. G. H. Short, Radstock, near 
ath. 


W. H. 


Felloes or rims for vehicle wheels. A. Turnbull, Glasgow, 


to rims. H. Silvester, Newcastle-under- 


R. H. Pyvus and E. M. 


A. J. Smith, London. 
E. C. Lacey and R. 


6,846 (1910). Rubber protectors for boots, etc. 

6,866 (1910). Rubber-coated fabric for tire repair. 
Surridge, London. 

7,139 (1910). Extracting resins from rubber. 
Paris, France. 

7,153 (1910). Devulcanizing rubber. C. P. Bary, Paris. 

7,158 (1910). Rubber core for tires. R. K. Evans, London. 
[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFiciaL JourNnaL, Juty 19, 1911.] 
7,204 (1910). Making rubber sole footwear. J. E. Chaper, Northampton. 
*7,295 (1910). Pneumatic cushions for vehicle suspensions. W. I. Twomb- 

ley, New York. 
7,301 (1910). Pneumatic tires. 


General Caoutchouc Co., 


B. B. Hill, London. 
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7,356 (1910) Rubber sole and heel protectors for boots, etc. A. T. W. 
Lengrum, Mardyke, Cork, Ireland. 

7,487 (1910). Protective cover for pneumatic tire. W. 
hemia, Austria. 

7,515 (1910). tire. J. H. 

*7,580 (1910). Attaching tires to rim. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Fiala, Jicin, Bo 


Barton, Egremont, Cheshire. 
G. W. Slater and J. M. Benham, 


Pneumatic 


skate. W. W. Semmler, Lon- 


7,599 (1910). Rubber brake block for roller 
don 

7,629 (1910). Elastic bands for wearing apparel. J. D. Tassy, Budapest, 
Hungar 

*7,647 (1910 Elastic band for boxing gloves. S. Gline, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED Orrictat JourNnat, Juty 26, 1911.] 











7,897 (1910) Rubber ferrules for hat pins. J. H. Floyd and P. V. Will- 
iams, Penygraig, South Wales. 

7,902 (1910). Springs for the cores of golf balls, etc. J. Child and B. S. 
Attwood, Manchester 

7,905 (1910). Rubber block tires. H. Duncan, Glasgow, Scotland 

7,907 (1910) Rim attachment for pneumatic tires. E. Squires, Saltley, 
Birmingham 

7,917 (1910). Elastic composition. W. E. W. Richards, London. 

*7,942 (1910). Elastic tires. L. M. Nelson, Pennington, New Jersey. 

7,964 (1910 Elastic upporters. T, Morton, Birmingham. 

8.022 (1910) Elastic ve e wheels. E. C. Kingsford, London. 

8,027 (1910) Tire at ents to rims. H. W. Lake, London. 

8,185 (1910) Knee protect« vith rubber fastenings. L. Lechner Michal- 
kowitz, Silesia, Austria 

8,199 (1910) I h and like ndles. J. R. Batley, London. 

8,216 (1910) Vehicle wheels R. Haddan, London. 

8,432 (1910) Point protectors for hat pins. G. M. H. Payne, Upper 
Norwood, Londo: 

8.434 (191K Stoppe f medicine administering vessels. E. M. Bajom, 
P < 

' THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Application). 

423,899 ember 20) G. Nef \utomatic machines for coating with 
cellul bbe gutta percha, etc., strips of steel for the manufacture 
of bones for corsets, et 

423,904 (December 20) J. J. Patton. Improvements in tires for vehicle 
wheels 

423,966 (March 1) Company known as Millwall Rubber Co., Ltd Ar 
rangement for the manufacture of soft or hard rubber articles by 
direct moulding from pulverized vulcanized rubber. 

424,023 (December 15) P. Minaud. Process of repairing pneumatic tires 
by reinforcement in the thickness either exterior or interior of the 
burst tire. 

424,074 (March 3) \. Martin Elastic tire for vehicle wheel. 

424,112 (March 4) H. G. Hugon. Rubber block tires and protective 
shields 

424,175 (December 24) S. Gouillardon. Pneumatic tire. 

24,242 (November 24) \. Joly and E. Davier. Process of recovering 
benzine and its homologues. 

424,244 (November 9) |. Horowitz Unbreakable air chamber for auto- 
mobiles, for bicycles and motorcycles. 

424,270 (December 13) I Knipp Protector for pneumatic tire for 
vehicles of all kinds 

424,345 (November 19) P. L. J. Degrully. Sectional pneumatic wheel. 

424,389 (December 23) E. Balazs. Protective band for pneumatic tires 
for automobiles and other vehicles. 

424,474 (December 31) J. Guerrero Elastic tire for vehicle wheels. 

424,497 (December 31) J. Donken Improvement in elastic tires for 
vehicles. 

424,543 (January 3, 1911) |. MacDonnell Pneur atic tire. 

424,649 (Januar 6.) G Bouquillon. Improvement in connecting ‘ rod 
pneumatics 

424,725 (January 4). The company known as The International Rubber 
Co. Process and apparatus for extracting rubber or rubber-like sub 
stances from plants containing them. 


424.831 12). J. D. Stidder. Improvements in tires for vehicles. 

424,870 (March 23, 1910) M. Bouchec. 

424,961 (January 17, 1911). H. H. Carver. 
of articles made from old rubber, ebonite, 


substances. 


(January 
Portable system of vulcanization. 
Improvement in manufacture 
vulcanite or other analagous 


424,966 (January 13). P. Beausoliel. Anti-skidding attachment for wheels. 

424,986 (March 26, 1910). C. Morel. Elastic tires for vehicle wheels. 

424,994 (January 18, 1911) F. G. Herrmann. Protective cuirasse for 
wheel tires. 2 . 

425,000 (January 18). B. Muench. Process of manufacturing rubber 
shoes f separate pieces. : : 

425,078 (Jar 21). L. Morane. Arrangement with extensible core for 





the vulcanization of pneumatic tires. 


[Nore Printed copies of specifications of French patents can be ob 
tained from R. Robet, Ingénieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villier, Paris, at 
50 cents each, postpaid. ] 


United States consul, 


stages of 


AN forwarded by a 
places the number of Para 
growth in Cochin, China, at one million, three-fourths cf which 
were planted prior to 1910, and about 15,000 tappable. The num- 
ber of trees planted will be increased by 4,000,000, if the plans at 


present pending are carried out. 


OFFICIAL REPORT, 


rubber trees in various 
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A MAN IN A MILLION. 


HAT Francis H. Holton, eighty years old, dean of the rubber 
sundries trade, retired since 1900, but still vigorous, alert, 
kindly, should get the patent numbered 1,000,000, and a rubber 
patent at that, is a subject for congratulations all around. 
Probably no man in his line is better known than Mr. Holton. 
He was born as long ago as 1831, in Northfield, Massachusetts, 
and it is interesting to chronicle that he is a cousin of the late 
Dwight L. Moody, and that both of them were clerks together 
in Boston when young. Mr. Holton, when he was quite a boy, 
went to wotk for his uncle, Mr. Fred Holton, who was then 
with the Hayward Rubber Company. His work 
scrubbing the sulphur from rubber shoes, and also “blocking” 
old-fashioned pure 
gum shoes. In 
1854 he went to 
New York and ob- 
tained employ 
ment in a_ small 
hard rubber fac- 
tory owned by a 
man named Her- 
ing. There he 
met Charles Good- 
year and became 
further interested 
in the future of 
india-rubber. A 
little later he was 
able to secure a 
partner, a Profes- 
sor Parmelee, and 
together they 
started a_ small 
rubber factory at 
the corner of 
Thirty - seventh 
street Broadway. This partnership continued until 1860, 
when Mr. Holton decided to carry on the business alone and 
moved his works to Adams street, Brooklyn. Eight years later 
he took a Mr. Gray in as a partner, the firm name being Holton 
& Gray. Mr. Gray remained a partner until 1870., then sold his 
interest to C. B. Dickinson; in 1874 Mr. Holton also sold his 
interest to Dickinson, the factory being then operated as the 
Brooklyn Rubber Works. Later Mr. Holton started a factory in 
Gold street, New York, and built up a fine business. It was 
while in this factory that he met the late Dr. B. F. Goodrich, who 
induced him to leave New York and go to Akron to take charge 
of the specialty department of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Mr. Holton remained with the Goodrich Company for thirteen 
years, when he retired to spend his time in traveling and 
recreation. 
The Holton tire is planned to be a substitute for the pneu- 
matic. It has a cellular or honey-combed yielding part, sup- 
ported by a solid ring filling about half of the inner’ portion 


first was 





Francis H. Horton. 


and 





Tue Horton Tire. THe MILLIontH PATENT. 

of the shoe. To this solid portion are attached a series of flexible 
V-shaped springs. The illustration shows the inner portion 
of the tire with the shoe removed. 





A Book for everybody interested in tires—“Rubber Tires and 
All About Them”—this office. 
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WILL PROTECT VALUABLE PATENT RIGHTS, 
HE Bowers Rubber Works (San Francisco, Cal.) are giving 
T notice of their intention to protect their patent on one-piece 
diagonal, cross-expansion piston packing and to do it vig- 
,rously. The packing in question is the invention of Henry Dods, 
an engineer at one of the great mines on the Comstock Lode, and 
possesses a special faculty of expanding under pressure. The 
mpany has the exclusive right to manufacture it under the 


inventors’ patents. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER CO, INCREASES MANUFACTURING FACILITIES. 

To enable them to keep up with orders, the Republic Rubber 
Company have contracted for the erection of a new building at 
their Youngstown, Ohio, plant. It will be 75 x 200 feet, of brick 
ind re-inforced concrete, and of the “saw-tooth” type. It will be 
ised entirely for the calentlering process in their tire-making 
epartment. 


NO INFRINGEMENT BY HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY. 

\ suit by the Metallic Rubber Tire Company, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, against The Hartford Rubber Works Company, in 
the United States District Court for the District of Connecticut, 
has been decided for the defendants. The cause of action was 
the alleged infringement by the Midgley non-skid tread, of patent 
No. 609,320, issued August 16, 1898, to Dr. Calvin Thayer Adams, 
of New York, of which the plaintiffs are now owners. 

That patent had covered “a vehicle tire,” and more specifically 
a bicycle tire; a claim having been eliminated which had been 
previously made in respect to a tire with wire interwoven in the 
tread. In the suit now brought this claim was substantially re- 
newed. The present decision of the court is considered to in- 
dicate that inventions relating to bicycles, which may since have 
been brought to bear on the automobile industry, will not be 
regarded with much weight in litigated cases. 


METALLIZED AEROPLANE FABRIC. 

A new European fabric for aeroplanes and balloons is being 
imported by the Theo. H. Gary Company, of New York City. 
After being thoroughly rubberized it has been covered with a 
laver of light metal. As it reflects a large percentage of the light 
this fabric prevents the expansion of gases by the sun’s rays 
besides minimizing wind friction. 


ADDITION TO FISK RUBBER CO.’S PLANT. 

Three of the buildings of the Fisk Rubber Company’s plant 
at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, are being raised a story. This 
will give them about 25,000 square feet additional floor space, 
the greater part of which will be used for office purposes and 
the remainder for the regular tire manufacturing departments. 


WEST INDIAN PROSPECTS FOR RUBBER GOODS. 

Home from a visit to the West Indies on behalf of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, C. W. Martin, Jr., general 
Southern manager, and J. M. Chapman, foreign representative 
of that company, report prospects good for the increased sale of 
\merican goods. Cuba, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Dominica, 
San Lucia and Barbados were visited and the travellers report 
the field ripe for a systematic invasion of American manufac- 
tures. 

NEW YORK ROYAL RUBBER CO.—SETTLEMENT. 

The New York Royal Rubber Company (Weingarten & 
Durst) effected a settlement with creditors on the basis of 35 
cents on the dollar, payable 25 cents cash, and 10 cents by note. 
rhe petition filed against them has been dismissed. 


News of the American Rubber Trade. 









VOORHEES TIRE LIFE PROLONGERS. 

The value of a tire being judged by its durability, the merits 
of the standardized “Ideal” inner sleeve and casing, made by 
the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, are meeting with deserved recognition, as indicating the 
general character of the company’s line of automobile accessories. 


NEW NON-PUNCTURABLE TIRES. 

A SUCCESSFUL demonstration of the “Bridge” pneumatic tire, 
invented and patented by Clarke F. Fisk, of Allentown, N. J., 
was lately given at the United and Globe Rubber Company’s 
factory, Trenton, where the tire will probably be made. Its 
principal feature is a specially constructed tread, for which the 
inventor claims the merit of rendering the tire puncture-proof, 
while giving three times the wear of an ordinary tire as well as 
marked resiliency. 


“THERE IS NOTHING LIKE RUBBER.” 


A New Jersey charter was recently granted the National 
Hygienic Floor Company, a $1,000,000 corporation, of which Lin- 
ton Sattherthwait, the Trenton lawyer, is registered agent, the 
objects of the company being the construction of hygienic floors 
in railway cars, offices, public buildings and private residences. 
It will doubtless give its attention largely to the merit of rubber 
for the purposes indicated, thus benefiting Trenton industry. 


IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE DIAMOND PLANT. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., of Akron, is erecting, at a cost 
of $26,000, a modern fireproof building, forming an addition to 
the milling department. 


SYSTEMATIC RUBBER ROBBERIES, 

Albert Obeski, aged 17, one of the hands at the Essex Rubber 
Works, Trenton, was recently arrested while at work on a charge 
of robbing the firm. It was alleged that he had been systematically 
taking quantities of crude rubber. 


MINNESOTA TIRE LAW. 

A law, passed on July 1, by the Legislature of Minnesota, re- 
quires that all automobile tires shall be branded with the year 
of their manufacture, sellers of such tires unbranded being 
guilty of a misdemeanor. No effort seems to have been made 
to prosecute dealers and branch houses, who held stocks of 
unbranded tires when the law went into effect. 


DIAMOND TIRES IN MANILA. 

In connection with the increasing favor of automobiles in 
the Middle and Far East, it is of interest to note that a set of 
Diamond tires was recently shipped to the Hon. W. Cameron 
Forbes, Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, for use 
on his personal machine. A further proof of the efficiency of 
these tires is offorded by the fact that at a recent meeting of 
the Chiefs of Departments in the city of Manila, the purchasing 
agent was instructed to buy Diamond tires for all department 
automobiles. 

INNER SHOES FOR TIRES. 

Doubling the tire mileage in conjunction with immunity 
from blowing out and puncture are among the advantages 
claimed for the “Innershu,” manufactured by the Inner Shoe 
Tire Co., of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is made of bullet- 
proof Sea Island cotton fabric, and by exactly fitting a tire re- 
lieves any strain from within, at the same time protecting the 
tube. 
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HOOD RUBBER COMPANY—DIVIDEND. 

The Hood Rubber Company, Boston, Massachusetts, declared 
and paid its regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on its 
preferred stock on August 1. 

B. & R. RUBBER CO.—INCREASED MANUFACTURING FACILITIES. 

The addition of three new boilers and a tamden compound 
engine, with various new machines in the manufacturing depart- 
ments, will enable the B. & R. Rubber Company, North Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, to increase its working, force by about 40 
men and keep a double shift working day and night. 

PERSONAL MENTION, 

Judge LeBaron Colt, Mr. Russell G. Colt, and his gifted wife, 
Ethel Barrymore, recently had a very narrow escape through the 
breaking of the front axle of the touring car in which they were 
riding. 

F. E. 
Hose and Rubber Company, spent August at Holly 
Jersey, and incidentally proved himself an expert salt water 


Stockwell, Philadelphia manager of the Boston Wover 
3each, New 


fisherman. 

C. A. Emerson, purchasing agent of the United States Rubber 
Company, is now on the “Adriatic” on his way back from a 
two months’ trip in Europe, devoted to rest and relaxation. 

Prof. Rusby, the expert pharmacologist and authority on 
guayule, palo amarillo, etc., who has become involved, through 
a red tape entanglement in the imbroglio that threatens to de- 
prive the Department of Agriculture of the valuable services of 
Prof. H. W. Wiley, the eminent chemist and analyist, will be 
remembered as one of the speakers at the last New York dinner 
of the Rubber Club of America. 

Edgar B. Davis, of the General Rubber Company, was taken 
sick in Sumatra the latter part of June, the result of too hard 
work in the tropics, and went into the mountains of Java to re- 
cuperate. The doctors there advised him to go to Neuenahr, 
Germany, to get the benefit of the baths. He stayed there five 
weeks and was greatly benefited. He is now spending a short 
time at San Moritz, Switzerland, but expects to return to this 
country about the first of October. 

Mr. F. H. Sanford, of A. H. Alden, Limited, 
after a summer England and the United States, re- 
turned to Brazil by the Booth Line August 15. Mrs. Sanford 
and son will remain in the United States until October, when she 


Manaos, Brazil, 


spent in 


will join her husband. 

W. F. Bass, General Manager of the General Rubber Com- 
pany, returned about the middle of August from a month’s visit 
in Europe, where he devoted himself to crude rubber problems, 
spending considerable time in the offices of the General Rubber 
Company in London and Liverfool, and also in the crude rubber 
markets at Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

To commemorate his retirement as sales-manager of the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, in New York, the fellow-salesmen of 
Harvey J. Woodward, gave a dinner in his honor at the Hotel 
Cadillac. The company at the same time extended a welcome to 
Norman E. Oliver, his successor. 

Elisha S. Williams, president of the Rubber Goods Manufac- 
turing Company, is expected in New York within the next few 
days after a two months’ absence in Europe. 

Homer E. Sawyer, general manager of the United States 
Rubber Company, who has been passing the greater part of the 
summer at the Mt. Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, is ex- 
pected back at the New York office immediately after Labor Day. 


J. Simoa Da Costa, of the firm of the Alves Braga Rubber 
Estates and Trading Company, Limited, Para, is spending the 
month of September in the United States. 

Lester Leland, Vice-President of the United States Rubber 
Company has spent the summer at his fine estate in Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

It is very rarely that an advertising expert forsakes his par- 
ticular field to take up literary work. In the case of Mr. John 
P. Lyons, who has left the United States Rubber Company 
to accept a position on the editorial staff of THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wor», it is simply a case of returning to one’s first love. For 
many years Mr. Lyons was a newspaper writer and editor in 
Boston, and literary work has always appealed to him more 
strongly than has work in commercial lines. Mr. Lyons engage- 
ment with THe InpIA Rupper Wor tp begins with September of 
this year. 

Tue Western Rubber & Supply Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, are installing a complete, solid tire rebuilding plant. 

The Toledo Tire & Repair Company, Toledo, Ohio, have the 
distributing agency for the Firestone pneumatic motor truck, and 
carriage tires and rims. 

The Fegley Tire Chain Company, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pearsall-Traver Manufacturing Company, New 
York, New York, have united to form one company, the Reliance 
Tire Chain Company, with offices and factory in New York. 

The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, re- 
cently ordered thirty Brush light-delivery trucks shipped to the 
leading cities of the country. They will be used by salesmen to 
carry supplies and repairs. 

Che South Bend Tire & Rubber Company, South Bend, Indiana, 
will establish a factory in that city for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires. The company is financed by Akron and Mansfield 
capitalists. 

K. L. Horst, formerly a foreman in the factory of the Conti- 
nental Tire Company, Hanover, Germany, has opened a repair 
shop and garage at Springfield, Ohio. 

The Western Tire & Specialty Company has commenced busi- 
ness at Wichita, Kansas. It will deal in tires and accessories 
exclusively. 

The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has erected 
a store for its Pacific Coast branch in San Francisco. It is a two- 
story and basement, pressed brick structure, 70x137 feet, and is 
in charge of Mr. M. E. Murray. 

The Lake Shore Tire shop has been established at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. It will repair and market automobile tires. 

The Federal Rubber Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, have installed a branch in Chicago. This is one of the first 
established by the new tire company and is in line with its policy 
to have branches and agencies in all of the principal cities of the 
country. Mr. George W. Stephens, formerly with the American 
Tire & Rubber Company, is manager, and Mr. Frank Loofbourrow 
has severed his connection with the United State Tire Company 
to become assistant manager. The new quarters at 1434 Michigan 
avenue are commodious, and the company enters the Chicago 
market particularly weil fitted to get business, both because 
of its desirable location and the personnel of the people in 
charge. The territory covered by the Chicago branch will be the 
entire States of Illinois and Iowa and the northern portion of 
Indiana. 

The McEwen Vulcanizing Company, of Long Island City, New 
York, advise THe INpra Rupper Wor p that they have sold their 
gas vulcanizers recently to the following: Kelly Springfield 
Tire Company, J. Ellwood Lee Company, Quaker City Rubber 
Company, A. Delfruge (on Forty-first street, only French tires), 
Republic Rubber Tire Company, Twentieth Century Tire Com- 
pany, Gillette Tire Company, Seamless Rubber Company, 
United States Motor Tire Company. 

Arrangements are completed to reopen the rubber factory at 
Setauket, L. I., which has been closed for the last three years. 
The buildings have been thoroughly overhauled and much new 
machinery has been installed. The new company is known as 
the Co-operative Rubber Company, and will manufacture rubber 
shoes, boots and tennis shoes. Joseph Elberson, as usual, will 
be in charge of the factory. : 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS, 

Betto Company, August 2, 1911, under the laws of New York. 
Authorized capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Abraham Rabino- 
witz, 68 Lenox avenue; Henry J. Levy, 64 West 144th street; 
Isidore P. Levy, 561 West 163rd street; all of New York City. 
Location of principal office, Manhattan. To manufacture pat- 
ented rubber belt device for trouser bands, etc. 

Eagle Rubber Company, July 5, 1911, under the laws of Con- 
necticut. Authorized capital, $25,000. Incorporaters: Louis C. 
Bullock, Benjamin Sack and Francis S. Tipper; all of Stam- 
ford, Conn. To manufacture and sell rubber substitutes, etc. 

Germelite Manufacturing Company, July 26, 1911 under 
the laws of New Jersey. Authorized capital, $500,000. Incor- 
porators: Thomas F. Farrell, Arthur C. Reeves, both of 15 Ex- 

iange place, Jersey City, N. J., and Hugh E. Western, 150 Madi- 

n avenue, New York City. To manufacture, sell and use and 

al in Germelite; to buy, sell, manufacture and deal in gener- 

y, at wholesale and retail, rubber goods, etc. 

R. H. Hoskins Company August 10, under the laws of New 

irk. Incorporators: Roy H. Hoskins, 628 West 114th street, 

‘ew York City. Location of principal office, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Kutz Auto Tire Company, July 28, 1911, under the laws of 

elaware. Authorized capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: M. 

Kutz, 20 Plymouth street, Springfield, Massachusetts; Percy 

eap, 540 Canal street, Holyoke, Massachusetts, and Morris 

Friedberg, 150 Nassau street, New York City. To manufacture 
the woven leather tire for automobiles. 

La Masica Banana & Rubber Plantation Company, Limited, 
June 14, 1911, under the laws of Louisiana. Authorized capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: H. W. Hullinghorst and Dr. Mary 

\rmand, both of New Orleans, Louisiana. The company has 
been incorporated to purchase, acquire, lease, etc., real estate, 
ior the purpose of growing bananas, rubber, etc. 

McKenna Rubber Company, August 1, 1911, under the laws 

f New York. Authorized capital, $2,000. Incorporators: James 
H. and Kathryne E. McKenna, both of Schenectady, New York, 

id Frank L. McKenna, Whitehall, New York. Location of 
principal office, Schenectady, New York. To manufacture rub- 
ber bushing to be used on glasses. 

Mystic Rubber Company, August 3, 1911, under the laws of 
Massachusetts. Authorized capital, $15,000. Incorporators: 
William B. Marshall, Everett; John W. Meldrum, Everett, and 
Edwin P. Fitzgerald, Somerville—all of Massachusetts. To 
manufacture, purchase and sell goods, wares, merchandise, etc. 

Oceanic Raincoat Company, August 25, 1911, under the laws 
of New York. Authorized capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
David L. Soloman, Harriet Hyams and Maurice B. Hzrtman— 
all of 54 West 21st street, New York city. Location of principal 
office, Manhattan. To manufacture rubber coats. 

Overman Motorcycle Tire Company, July 28, 1911, under the 
laws of New York. Authorized capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
John J. Reilly, 854 West 181st street; Henry W. Torney, 65 Park 
Row, and James A. Beha, 171 West Ninety-fifth street, all of 
New York City. Location of principal office, Manhattan. To 
manufacture tires for cycles; also supplies. 

Progressive Raincoat & Clothing Company, July 29, 1911, 
under the laws of New York. Authorized capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Alexander Sweetgall, 100 Hart street; Jacob 
Freedgood, 220 Throop avenue, and Israel Pearlman, 223 Throop 
avenue, all of Brooklyn, New York. Location of principal 
office Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture rubber clothing, etc. 

Security Reliner Company, July 24, 1911, under the laws of 
New York. Authorized capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Elmer 
I. and Grace A. Emerson, and Orrin T. Barbe, all of Mont- 
gomery, New York. Location of principal office, Montgomery, 
New York. To manufacture auto tire reliners and other acces- 
sories. 


Spring Tire Company, August 9, under the laws of New 
York. Authorized capital, $8,000. Incorporators: Henry B. 
Hill, 180 Montague street; William Eiermann, 1981 Fulton 
street, and William A. Crane, 49 Stone street all of Brooklyn, 
New York. Location of principal office, Brooklyn, New York. 
The company has been incorporated to deal in rubber tires. 

Triplex Tube Company, July 6, 191i, under the laws of Maine. 
Authorized capital stock, common, $700,000; preferred $300,000. 
Incorporators: Edward J. Connor, C. F. Tennant and William 
H. Culliver all of Portland, Maine. To manufacture, sell and 
deal in wheel tires of all kinds. 

United Rubber Company, August 12, 1911, under the laws of 
New York. Authorized capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Ada 
A. Sands, Eva C. Baker and Frank B. Vermilya, all of 5 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Location of principal office, Man- 
hattan. To manufacture rubber goods, 


MORE RUBBER MILLS? 

Tue Naugatuck Daily News advocates the appointment of an 
“Industrial Commissioner,” whose business it would be to at- 
tract new industries to that city. 

A FORTUNATE ESCAPE, 

Philip McGrory, of Trenton (the well-known scrap rubber 
dealer), accompanied by Mrs. McGrory, two daughters and his 
brother-in-law, recently had a narrow escape in a head-on col- 
lision between his automobile and that of Fritz Guittner, of 
Philadelphia. 


A GOODRICH RUBBER EXTRACTION DISPLAY. 

Carrying the onlooker back to the original sources of rubber, 
the windows of the Goodrich Tire Company’s Philadelphia 
branch were recently arranged to represent a South American 
rubber forest. Natives could be seen tapping the trees, smoking 
the latex and performing other work connected with extraction. 
All the implements used in gathering and preparing rubber were 
shown, and thousands stopped to witness the display. 


ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF “IMPERIAL’’ TRADE MARK ENJOINED. 

The United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York has issued an injunction at the suit of the McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Company directed against Edward C. Griffith, 
Automobile Tire Company, Griffith Tire & Rubber Company, and 
Imperial Tire Company. The defendants and their representa- 
tives are restrained, during the pendency of this action, from 
manufacturing, selling or offering for sale, any automobile tires 
with the name “Imperial” branded or moulded thereon, as their 
trade mark or trade name. 


AUTO HORN DUTIES. f 


According to a recent customs decision, rubber bulbs imported 
in one package and an equal number of auto horns in another 
package by same steamer, could not be treated separately at 35 
per cent. and 45 per cent. They had to be regarded as entireties, 
paying 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal. 


A NEW SCRAP RUBBER COMPANY. 

Under the style of H. Muehlstein & Company, Mr. Herman 
Muehlstein has entered business for himself, having on July 25, 
severed connection with the Loewenthal Company. He will deal 
exclusively in all grades of rubber scrap, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and in addition to a seven-story New York warehouse 
(with the newest labor-saving devices), will operate branches at 
Akron and Chicago, under the skilled management, respectively, 
of Mr. Charles Freshman and Mr. Charles Muehlstein. 

HAMILTON RUBBER COMPANY EXPANDING. 

The Hamilton Rubber Company, Trenton, New Jersey, are 
making preparations to double their capacity by the erection of a 
three-story building 70 x 180 feet, as an addition to their 
present plant. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S ISSUES. 


TRANSACTIONS on the New York Stock Exchange for five 


weeks, ending August 26: 
Common Stock, $25,000,000. 


[The treasury of a subsidiary company holds 
Last Dividend, April 30, 1900—1%. 


$1,334,000. ] 


Week July 29 Sales 3,700 shares High 41! Low 4056 
Week August 5 Sales 7,300 shares High 405 Low 37% 
Week August 12 Sales 8,300 shares High 377, Low 35% 
Week August 19 Sales 6,200 shares High'3874 Low 36 

Week August 26 Sales 3,200 shares High 377g Low 36% 


For the year—High, 4774, March 1; Low, 3534, August 12. 


Last year 


) 


High, 52%; Low, 27. 


First Prererrep Stock, $39,824,400. 
Last Dividend, July 31, 1911—2%. 


Week July 29 Sales 400 shares High 113% Low 113% 
Week August 5 Sales 800 shares High 113% Low 113 
Week August 12 Sales 1,000 shares High 11234 Low 111 
Week August 19 Sales 300 shares’ High 111 Low 110% 
Week August 26 Sales 1,125 shares High 110 Low 10856 


High, 115 10854, August 26. 


116%; Low, 99. 


For the year . July 7; Low, 


Last ye High, 


Seconp Prererrep Stock, $9,965,000 


Last Dividend, July 31, 1911—1Y%%. 

Week July 29 Sales 100 shares High 77% Low 77% 
Week August 5 Sales 300 shares High 75 Low 74% 
Week August 12 Sales 400 shares High 74 Low 72% 
Week August 19 Sales 225 shares High 72% Low 72% 
Week August 26 Sales 200 shares High 72% Low 72 

For the year—High, 79, March 1; Low, 72, August 25. 

Last yea High, 84; Low, 59%. 

Srx Per Cent. Trust Gotp Bonps, $19,000,000. 
Outstanding of the 1908 issue of $20,000,000. 

Week July 29 Sales 18 bonds High 104% Low 104% 
Week August 5 Sales 35 bonds High 10434 Low 104% 
Week August 12. Sales 8 bonds High 104% Low 104 
Week August 19 Sales 32 bonds High 104% Low 104 
Week August 26 Sales 17 bonds High 104% Low 104 


For the year—High, 105, July 15; Low, 102%, March 5. 


Last year—High, 106; Low, 102%. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Norman E. Oliver, manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., branch of 
the Diamond Rubber Company, has been transferred to New 
York, where he takes the position of secretary of the Diamond 
Rubber Company, of New York. 

Arthur Reeve, of the United States Rubber Co., has recently 
returned from a very successful seven weeks’ trip to England 
and the Continent, during which he visited the principal buyers 
of his company's goods in London and Hamburg, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen and other points. He made a careful canvass of the re- 
quirements of the European trade, with special reference to 
styles and lasts, and came back with a fund of valuable infor- 
mation regarding the export trade in rubber footwear. 

The plant, formerly occupied by the Conant Rubber Co., at 
South Framingham, Mass., is being remodeled by the Fibre 
Products Co., who will use it for the manufacture of leather 
board goods. 

F. J. Gleason, of the Walpole Rubber Works, who vibrates 
between Walpole, Massachusetts, and Granby, Quebec, where are 
situated the two factories of the company, has been doing the 
distance, when he could, this Summer, by automobile. 

Fred. E. McEwen who has long been known both in the motor 
trade and in connection with tires, has formed a company known 
as the Auto Credit Co., Incorporated, explained as being “auto- 
mobile bankers.” Mr. McEwen, in describing his project, ex- 
plains that automobiles have been about the only products here- 
hat this was due to the 
supply being inadequate to the demand. Now that the de 
mand is beginning to exceed the supply many will wish to buy 
on time. They, therefore, turn to the Auto Credit Company, 
select their car, any make, pay one-half cash, agree on a series 


tofore sold on a strictly cash basis. 





of monthly payments for the balance, and the Credit Co. pur- 
chases the car, hands it over to them for a 6 per cent. commis- 
sion. 


Recent changes in the organization of the Swinehart Tire and 
Rubber Co. include the appointment of W. J. Kreuder, formerly 
with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., as general superinten- 
dent of the Swinehart Tire and Rubber Co.’s factory, at Akron, 
Ohio. J. J. Tompkins, formerly of the Hartford Rubber Works 
Co., Detroit branch, has been made manager of the Swinehart 
Co.’s branch in Philadelphia, with G. E. Grimes, formerly of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Republic Rubber Company, on his 
sales staff, and J. J. O'Connor has been made manager of the 
Swinehart agency in Bridgeport, Conn. At a special meeting of 
the company’s stockholders it was unanimously voted to increase 
the capital stock from $400,000 to $800,000, the rapid growth of 
the company’s business warranting this step. 


The branch opened by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, at 724 Main street, Buffalo, will be in charge 
of R. W. Ingersoll as manager, in place of R. W. Phelps as 
first announced. Mr. Ingersoll is well known in rubber trade 
circles as sales representative for the Firestone company. 


After subjecting many fabrics to exhaustive practical tests, 
the United States government has selected, for the military 
aeroplanes, the rubberized aeroplane fabric manufactured by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Not only is it 
non-absorptive and consequently free from wide variations in 
weight in the event of exposure to moisture, but it does not 
stretch or tighten when wet or drying, a serious fault with 
most fabrics hitherto used for this purpose. 


The Mulconroy Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, owing to 
the increased demand for their flexible metallic hose and “Seven 
League” sewed leather—soled rubber boots, have been compelled 
to secure larger quarters. Their new factory is at Nos. 108, 110 
and 112 North Franklin street, where they will have three times 
as much room as at the present address. 


Auerbach Bros. Co. (Chicago), dealers in scrap rubber, etc., 
whose incorporation was noted in last month’s InprA RuBBER 
Wor.p, have equipped their warehouse, at Nos. 3101 to 3111 
Market Square, with every necessary facility for handling scrap 
rubber, scrap metal, etc., and having a floor space of 20,000 square 
feet, are prepared for a large business, having all the requisite 
experience. 

Fifty-nine distinct styles of dress shields, ten sizes for each, is 
what the full line of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
counts up. 


The Empire Tire Company, Trenton, New Jersey, are on the 
market with a new disc tread for automobile tires. The disc is 
of frictioned fabric, moulded into the tread of the tire, and is 
designed not alone to prevent skidding, but adds to the life of 
the tire as well. 


The L. Candee Rubber Company closed their big plant at 
New Haven, Conn., on August 15 for a month to allow of ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs to the machinery. 


Mr. A. Delfruge, a French rubber man, has opened a repair 
shop on Forty-first street, New York, where he repairs only tires 
of French make. Anti-Oskids, with German accent, or inner 
tubes of Swedish origin are taboo. 


The new store house erected by the Converse Rubber Shoe 
Company, Malden, Massachusetts, to replace one of the buildings 
destroyed at the reecnt fire in their works, is completed and 
occupied. 

E. A. Wild, formerly with the Republic Rubber Company, has 
begun business for himself at Youngstown, Ohhio. He has the 
local agency for Republic tires. 
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Wright & Ditson (Boston, Massachusetts), well known as 
producers of the “green circle” golf ball, are also on the market 
with a “red circle” and “black circle,” the latter being a small 
ball. 

The United States Tire Company claim that they are pro- 
moting the largest advertising campaign ever attempted by any 


tire company. It is gossipped that they have $250,000 to spend. 

The Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey, true to 
their published convictions, have equipped their factory trucks 
with pneumatic instead of solid tires. 

The Manufactured Rubber Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has declared a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock. 

Gorham-Revere Rubber Company have secured a long-term 
lease on a four-story brick building on Fifth street, Portland, 
Oregon. The ground floor will accommodate their offices and 
show-rooms, on the upper floors will be the retail and whole- 
sale departments. 

Rapid progress is being made with the Stoughton Rubber 
Company's new building, at Stoughton, Massachusetts, and the 
structure is now rapidly approaching completion. 

A Pacific Coast branch for the Republic Rubber Company, is 
in course of erection at Golden Gate and Hyde streets, San Fran- 
isco. The building will be two stories and basement, 70x157 
feet, and is about ready for occupancy. M. E. Murray, the com- 
pany’s general Western manager, will be in charge. 

A unique advertisement of the Republic Rubber Company, 
youngstown, Ohio, is in the form of an artistic postal card, bearing 
on one side in colors a bird’s-eye view of their plant and a pic- 
ture of their Staggard tread tire, and on the address side a pic- 
ture of the local agency in the territory in which it is sent out. 

Alexander Dow, who will be remembered as the inventor of 
the non-puncturable inner tube, which had a pouch filled with 
paste and feathers that actually held air no matter how many 
nails were driven through it, has joined the selling force of 
Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, New York. 

At the general meeting of The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Gran- 
by, Quebec, Mrs. S. H. C. Miner was elected president; Mr. W. 
H. Miner, vice president and general manager; Mr. R. R. Ma- 
caulay, secretary-treasurer, and Mr A. C. Flumerfelt, chairman 
of the executive committee. Mrs. Miner and Mr. Flumerfelt 
were also added to the board of directors. 

In view of the erroneous ideas prevailing a; to the tire ex- 
pense in connection with commercial vehicles, a recent report, 
made to the United States Tire Co. by the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Electric Co., may be of interest. The company in question uses 
a number of motor trucks and finds that six and seven thousand 
miles is not an uncommon record for their solid tires, while 
many that have run over 5,000 miles are still good for long ser- 
Records of 8,922 and 8,817 miles were recorded for two 
Hartford solid tires were used 


vice, 
tires still in excellent condition. 
on all these vehicles. 

After covering 200,000 square feet of surface with Diamond 
tire signs, advertising car No. 4, of the Diamond Tire Company, 
recently reached Minneapolis after a sign-painting trip from 
Memphis, Tenn. One of the car’s crew of five men was miss- 
ing, having been badly injured when the car upset on a sandy 
stretch in Iowa. The company has eight such cars out, covering 
the country with Diamond tire signs. 

Messrs. J. M. and L. Waterbury, who are reckoned as among 
the best polo players in the world, are interested in the Water- 
bury Company, and the New York Rubber Reclaiming Company. 

The Hardman Tire & Rubber Company, Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, are making a strong canvass for the support of auto- 
mobilists for “single-cure tires.” 


RUBBER-COVERED CALENDER ROLLS. 
To THE Epiror or THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 

Sir: Information about any branch of the india rubber manu- 
facture as carried on in the United States, is read with pleasure 
by practical mill managers here, in England. Hence the article 
on “Rubber Rolls of Many Sorts” was of great interest. 

This does not mean that we intend to emulate our American 
cousins in making typewriter rubber-covered platens, not a bit of 
it; we have our own special work to do. 

Here is a record of part of a rubber mill manager’s daily duty 
in connection with the cotton and woolen industries of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. These industries require a very great 
number of rubber-covered calender rolls for dyeing, printing of 
fabrics and wringing purposes. 

The importance of this business rubber-covering of calender 
rolls is shown by the fact that it requires 20 qualities of com- 
pounded rubber, every one of which must be beautifully balanced 
in composition to fulfil the various working conditions required. 

Our (1910) record, which will take some beating for heavy 


calender rolls is as follows: 


22 Calender Rollers Covered. 
43 i = o 
33 “* ; “ 
19 ‘ 
10 
24 
21 
August 22 
September 23 


January 
February 
March 


217 =9 months’ covering. 


The Bradford Dyers’ Association, a combination of large dye- 
ing firms, sometimes gives an order for 24 or more rolls at a 
time. 

The paper industry makes use of the largest rolls. We have 
wondered to see with what great delicacy of touch a 5-ton rubber- 
covered roll will pick up tissue paper, and continue doing so for 
many miles in length without tearing; running about one mile 
in eight minutes. . 

We covered with rubber of special quality a 10-ton calender 
roll for a paper mill in Norway. Dimensions of roll on working 
face 164 in. x 26 in. diameter. Quantity of rubber used, 922 Ibs.; 
using about $1,000 worth of good quality rubber. 

We covered two paper rolls for the Thames Paper Mills at 
Purfleet-on-Thames, with special dark quality; one roll 121 
in. on working face by 22 in. diameter, which took 730 Ibs. of 
rubber covering. 

However, our largest piece of work was a set of six calender 
rolls, for Edward Lloyd, Limited, of Sittingbourne, Kent, known 
years ago as Lioyd’s Weekly newspaper of London, one of the 
earliest Sunday newspapers. Curious ingenuity was shown in 
advertising Lloyd’s Weekly newspaper. Among others, ali the 
pennies Mr. Lloyd could lay hands on were embossed by 2 
cleverly constructed machine with the title and price of the new 
journal. The Times soon drew attention to this defacement of 
Queen Victoria’s coin, and so gave a better advertisement still. 
The skill of the American machine makers was put to a test 
which produced for Lioyd’s Weekly Hoe’s first great web ma- 
chine—adopted immediately afterward by two morning papers in 
London. This set of six rolls took 3,767 Ibs., or 1 ton 13% 
cwts. of best quality rubber covering. ENGLISH EXPERT. 





The Rubber Growers’ Association of London, assembled in 
general meeting, awarded the gold medal of the association to 
A. Staines Manders, organizing manager of the International 
Rubber Exhibition. No award could be more appropriate or 


more deserved. We congratulate Mr. Manders. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


YERLEY & SONS (Cleveland, Ohio), manufacturers of 
Byerlyte asphalt, have just issued four very attractive and 
interesting booklets on asphalt and its various uses, with par- 
ticular reference to the adaptability of Byerlyte products for 
every purpose for which asphalt is used including rubber com- 
pounding. 

CentTraAL Exvectric Company (Chicago, Ill.). A price list and 
discount sheet for August, 1911, applying to the publisher’s 1909 
catalogue, No. 26, the 88 octavo pages of this publication fairly 
cover the field of electrical supplies. The amount of matter 
included necessitates close printing, but care has been taken 
to make it legible, the excellent arrangement assisting in the 
attainment of this end. 

Tyer Rupper Co. (Andover, Mass.). The new catalogue of 
the Tyer Rubber Co, leaves little to be desired in respect to its 
completeness and arrangement. It is, moreover, typographically 
letter perfect, with full page illustrations, many in color, that are 
beautifully executed. The catalogue shows a complete line of 
rubber sundries with their hard rubber accessories, together 
with many special lines for stationers and surgeons. It is 
solidly bound in crimson board, the covers being removable for 
the insertion of supplementary sheets. 

ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE BOOKS that has come to 
our notice is that of J. C. Milne, and covers light-weight artistic 
procfings in a great variety of colors and shades. There are 
some 58 triangular samples in the first pages of the book, show- 
ing various kinds of artistic ornamentation in stripes, plaids and 
checks. These are on various colors of rubber-surfaced back- 
ground. Following this are pages showing “colorings for grounds 
only” in black, blue, slate, tans, maroons, greens, etc. 

3ANIGAN Rupper Company (Baltimore, Maryland) issue List 
No. 116 H., covering their “wet weather goods.” Its 44 legibly 
printed pages, 8 x 334 inches, describe and illustrate a full line of 
their “Lion Brand” waterproof garments of all styles, for men, 
women and children, quoting prices on each article and comment- 
ing on its qualifications. Attention is also called to the fact that 
the publishers are the exclusive selling agents for Banigan and 
Woonasquatucket brands of rubber boots and shoes. 


ASBESTOS RUBBER GOODS. 

HE use of asbestos in rubber compounding is as old almost 
as the rubber industry itself. It is only in the last few 
years, however, that it has assumed any great importance. Ger- 
mar, and shortly afterwards, English manufacturers were the 
first to take it up on any considerable scale. At the present time, 
however, the Americans are using it freely, chiefly in insulation 
and mechanical lines. The pioneer in America was the Johns 
Pratt Co., of Hartford, Conn., who produced “vulcabeston,” a 
hard rubber asbestos for a great variety of electrical purposes. 
Asbestos is also used in mechanical lines for a variety of steam 

packings, especially for superheated steam. 

One of the most interesting of the developments of the use 
of asbestos in rubber compounds was the invention of the lining 
for automobile brakes. The first liners were of metal. The 
trouble was, however, that metal to metal in brakes sometimes 
“freezes.” A mixture of rubber and asbestos in the form of a 
narrow belt, however, not only acted as a most efficient brake, 
but developed lasting qualities that were remarkable. If we 
are not mistaken, the Thermoid was the first in the field with 
this type of brake liner. There are today, however, many others, 
such as the “I-M Non Burn,” the “Sa Best So,” the “Moto- 
bestos,” the Multibestos,” “Raybestos,” etc. 

Patented compounds cannot be considered secret, else why 
should they be published. As a rule they are chiefly valuable 


for comparison or suggestion. The following show presumed 
uses for asbestos: 


FOR INSULATION (AMERICAN). 
5 lbs. asbestos. 
2% Ibs. shellac. 
% Ib. coal tar. 
1 Ib. oak black. 
% |b. paraffine. 
2 Ibs. silicate of soda. 
1 qt. water. 
1 Ib. fir balsam or Burgundy pitch. 
4 Ibs. ground asbestos. 
1 oz. sugar, sorghum, or glucose. 
Saturated solution of 3 grs. oxalic acid. 


INSULATION MATERIAL (AMERICAN). 

60 Ibs. of asbestos (for fire and heat resisting). 

25 Ibs. of rubber (for binding material). 

15 lbs. of soapstone (as lubricating material). 

Rubber may be raw or vulcanized, if raw add vulcanizing 
material. Mineral wool, fine spun glass, etc., may be substituted 
for asbestos. Powdered slate or pumice stone or talc may be 
added with or without the soapstone. 


INSULATION (ENGLISH). 
25 Ibs. of Para rubber. 
15 Ibs. asbestos. 
4 Ibs. sulphur. 
CORE PACKING (AMERICAN). 


Core of asbestos instead of rubber. 
In wrapping the core add ground asbestos to the rubber com- 
pound, apply to the canvass. 


WOODITE OR WHALITE PACKING (ENGLISH). 
19 Ibs. asbestos fiber. 
19 lbs. asbestos powder. 
Earth wax. 
41-3 lbs. finely ground charcoal. 
10 Ibs. whalebone, ground or shredded. 
40 lbs. Para rubber. 


2% Ibs. sulphur. 


HOSE AND BELTING (AMERICAN). 
10 Ibs. india rubber. 
2 lbs. ground asbestos. 
Vulcanizing material to suit. 


NON-PUNCTURABLE TIRE TREAD (ENGLISH). 
10 Ibs. Para rubber. 
2 Ibs. asbestos. 
3% Ibs. litharge. 
1 Ib. lime. 
5 Ibs. powdered zinc. 
12 oz. sulphur. 


HARD RUBBER FOR SELF-LUBRICATING GEARINGS (ENGLISH). 
14 lbs. plumbago. 
14 Ibs. asbestos. 
4 lbs. rubber. 
1 Ib. sulphur. 





THE ACRE TERRITORY AND BOLIVIA. 


According to a recently discovered map, dated 1867, the 
Acre territory belonged to Bolivia. It is said that this fact 
may lead to Bolivian protests against the Acre treaty of 1870. 
However, a further report adds that the existence of the map 
of 1867 having been known to Rio Branco it will not change 
the aspect of the question. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


y harmony with the New York prices and in marked contrast 


with the situation a year ago (when the European auctions 

heralded a further step in the decline) the July sales at Havre 
nd Antwerp showed an advance of 8@I14 per cent. Accord- 
ing to cable advices the August auctions displayed a further 
ise of 5@8 per cent. These advances at typical points, make 
n average upward improvement of about 15 per cent. since 
June last. 

In connection with this advance is a reduction of the stock 
) Antwerp, which, on July 31 last, was 465,734 kilos., as com- 
733,977 kilos. on June 30; standing at a lower 


ared with 


gure than at the end of July in any recent year. This move- 
1ent in the month of July indicates larger purchases for con- 
imption. July sales represented 571,294 kilos., as compared 
ith June sales 267,025 kilos. England for July showed an 
xcess of 900 tons in deliveries over importations and a cor- 
responding reduction in stock on July 31, as compared with 
June 30 
According to the news brought by a member of the trade who has 
tely come back from London, dealers in that market expected 
that the relative smallness of stocks would bring up-river Para 
the equivalent of $1.20 or higher; particularly when the new 
rop begins to come forward towards the close of the year. 
iermany is expected to prove a large consumer, as soon as 
tocks of various qualities become more abundant. American 
tocks in jobbers’ hands are likewise reported to be small. In 
harmony with London developments, the New York quotation 
r up-river fine on August 29 was $1.16. 


New YorK QuoraArTIONs. 


FOLLOWING are the quotations at New York for Para grades, 
one year ago, one month ago, August 3l—the current date: 


Sept.1,’10. Aug. 1,’1l. Aug. 31,711. 
179@180 104@105 108@109 
none here @107 110@111 
196@197 114@115 117@118 
198@199 118@119 119@120 
94@ 95 61@ 62 62@ 63 
..nonehere nonehere  nonehere 
142@143 95@ 96 97@ 98 
nonehere none here 98@ 99 
95@ 96 67@ 68 67@ 68 
135@136 96@ 97 96@ 97 


..nonehere nonehere' none here 


PARA, 
Islands, fine, new 
islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new 
i ata ens 
new 


Islands, 
Upriver, coarse, 
Upriver, coarse, old 
Cameta 
aucho ( Peruvian) 


(Peruvian) sheet.. 


iucho 
PLANTATION Para. 
ine smoked sheet 
Fine pale crepe 


190@191 
174@175 
172@173 


133@134 
132@133 
131@132 


138@139 
136@137 
130@131 


Fine sheets and biscuits...... 


CENTRALS. 
ksmeralda, sausage 
suayaquil, strip 
scrap 


118@119 
none here 
116@117 
none here 
115@116 
none here 
none here 


72@ 73 


84@ 85 
none here 
84@ 8&5 
none here 
83@ 84 
none here 
none here 
43@ 44 
84@ 85 
63@ 65 


86@ 87 
none here 
84@ 85 
none here 
83@ 84 
none here 
none here 
45@ 46 
8@ 85 
63@ 64 


Nicaragua, 
Panama 

Mexican, scrap 
\lexican, slab 


Mangabeira, sheet 


AFRICAN. 
Lopori, ball, prime 
Lopori, strip, prime 
Aruwimi 
Upper Congo, ball red 
Ikelemba 
Sierra Leone, Ist quality 
Massai, red 
Soudan Niggers 
Cameroon, ball 
Benguela 
Madagascar, pinky 
Accra flake 


162@163 106@107 
none here 
98@ 99 
101@102 
none here 
98@ 99 
92@ 93 
91@ 92 
65@ 66 
70@ 71 
80@ 81 
30@ 31 


110@112 
none here 
102@104 
110@112 
none here 
92@ 93 
93@ 94 
none here 
70@ 71 
none here 
83@ 84 
30@ 31 


158@159 
none here 
155@156 
155@156 
none here 
95@ 96 
none here 
none here 
none here 


81@ 82 
6@6% 
none here 


84@ 85 
6%@6% 
none here 


none here 

61%4@6% 

none here 

Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo. 

Islands, fine 4$700 
Islands, coarse.......... 2$400 
Exchange 16 3/16d. 
Latest Manaos advices: 
Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 


Per Kilo. 
a a a 
Upriver, coarse 


Exchange 


New York Prices ror Juty (New Ruvupser). 
1911. 1910. 

$.99@1.17 $2.16@2.40 
82@ .96 1.48@1.55 
.92@1.10 2.08@2.25 
58@ .63 .98@1.03 
70@ .75 1.10@1.23 


1909. 
$1.50@1.95 
1.05@1.20 
1.41@1.48 
.70@ .75 
80@ .92 


Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 
Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 
Cameta 


New York. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker in 
crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York), advises as follows: The situation in commercial 
paper is not much changed from a month ago, when we re- 
ported a good demand for the best rubber names at 4@4% per 
cent., and those not so well known 5@5% per cent.; except 
that the demand is increasing somewhat, as usual at this time 
of the year, and 4%4@5 per cent. are now the lowest rates for 
the best rubber names, and 544@5% per cent. for others. 


African Rubbers. 

New York Stocks (In Tons). 
De Ey. Tee iacuwecseunlea 120 February 1, 1911 
August 1 March 1 
September 1 
October 1 
November 1 


December 1 


me July 1 
January 1, 1911 


August 1 


Para. 
R. O. Anters & Co. report [August 1]: 


in accordance with news from con- 
interest at present, and sellers 


The market remained stationary 
suming centers, buyers showing more 
conserving a firm attitude. 


R. O. Anters & Co, report [August 11]: 


The market remained quiet but steady, showing no features of interest. 
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Statistics of Para Rabber (Exclading Caucho). 


New York. 


Fine and Total Total Total 











Medium. Coarse. 1911. 1910. 1909. 
Stocks, June 30.......tons 300 73 373 161 392 
Arrivals, July 800 362 1,162 642 623 
Aggregating 1,100 435 1,535 803 1,015 
Deliveries, July 786 364 1,150 594 785 
Stocks, July, 31 i...... 314 71 385 209 230 
Para. ENGLAND. 
1911. 1910. 1909. 1911. 1910. 1909. 
Stocks, June 30. tons 3,785 300 245 1,775 1,460 320 
Arrivals, July 1,150 1,500 760 2 680 £550 
Aggregating 4,935 1,800 1,005 1,847 2,140 870 
Deliveries, July 1485 1,315 455 447 1,000 625 
Stocks, July 31 3,450 485 550 1,400 1,140 245 
_. 1910. 1909. 
World’s visible supply, July 31...... tons 5,981 2,373 1,300 
Para receipts, \ Bie 3 aes 1.150 1,500 700 
Para receipts of caucho, same dates... 350 890 330 
Afloat from Para to United States, July 31 216 219 =~ none 


July 31. 530 320 275 


Afloat from Para to Europe, 


RUBBER STOCKS AT PARA. 


Statistical returns for this year show stocks at Para: 
tons tons. 
June 31 ice Ee “SNESGE dacs ntddstensees 5,350 
February 28 : Ss eee . 4,545 
March 31 ~~ 2 fee 3,884 
April 30 SS i. rere 
Details of July movement of rubber at Para were: 
NR TED 45 cue chawrns penwialnate ees ueaed 4,545 
SE ED ncdccinenyhivtedees xebnnbuens 1,400 
-———-— 5,945 
Shipments July to America....... 918 
Shipments July to Europe....... 1,143 2,061 
NE SE. cc awcndacansnsenxe 3,884 tons. 





3,424 were 
had been on 


in second hands, and 460 in 
July a reduction of about 
maximum of May 


Of these 3,884 tons, 
first hands. There 


1,500 tons from the 31 








Plantation Rubber from the Far East. 


Exports oF Ceyton Grown RUuBBER. 


[From J: inuary 1 to July 17, 1910 and 1911. Compiled by the Ceylon 
Cha nber of Commerce. ] . ; 
1910. 1911. 
Oe CR Bs vce wv vce vecswncs pounds 635,855 1,351,590 
Sy Serre 594,834 900,921 
MIR oie in orate a as 25,472 213,719 
To Japan — 21,684 
To Australia 1,099 19,374 
To Germany 8,946 11,553 
To Canada 1,911 9,971 
EE St ras ens eabwcninetied ees 841 3,597 
10 France ....... 117 
To Holland . ete wheelie Cinna weinbas 100 
_ . ew iostedieetieves ea nace naihidini 85 
Total wi dain l, 268,958 2 532,711 
[Same period 1909- 596,866 ‘pounds; same 1908—350,897 pounds. ] 
ToraL Exports FroM MALAYA. 

[From January 1 to dates named. Reported by Bartow & Co., Singa- 
pore. These figures include the production of the Federated Malay States, 
but not of Ceylon.] 

1909. 1910. 1911. 
From Singapore (to June 30)../bs 1,240,137 1,533,732 2,766,372 
From Penang (to June 24)...... 1,436,128 1,006,176 2,055,652 
Fr’m Pt. Swettenham (to June 23) ........ 3,741,591 5,591,756 
DGGE dvestendeuedwadteasiatar 2,676, 265 6,281, 499 10,413,780 
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LonpDon. 

The July advance has been maintained. During the earlier 
part of August, there was no lack of active inquiry for planta- 
tion rubber, but owing to the firmness of importers, business was 
more or less restricted. This was specially the case in prime 
Crepe Latex. In Balata demand was quiet, but importers main- 
tained quotations. 

An interesting feature of the recent advance has been the 
progress displayed at the close of each week, notwithstanding 
intermediate fluctuations. Spot prices for fine hard Pata were: 


WEEKLY MOVEMENT OF LONDON PRICES: 


[In shillings and pence per pound.] 


BER kcdancinseassecd 3/11 EOE. sckcessccaconse 4/5Y% 
DS fexnctensnxoees 4/1 TU ME hekndeeteskanans 4/7 
; "gE ee 4/1 SS rere 4/8 
PE Sicivecacernaens 4/1\% EE TE as ccvedacapess 4/7 
PO eee eee eee re i a: reer 4/7% 
PT UP 6ucectadasonsan a ee 4/7V% 
DES cccuvancda th oa 4/2\% 
ENGLISH RUBBER STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1911. 
Total Stock July 31. 
Imports. Deliveries. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
LONDON. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Plantation and Malay.......... 718 753 173 686 6600 
Rangoon and Assam .......... 19 40 11 47 28 
RES eT 12 10 75 106 128 
SNS pita wancacnmnn dn eceaes 7 22 54 102 137 
Ee ee eye rT a 89 81 ona ned 104 
OE Oe ae 32 43 34 177 129 
ED... ccasdeviennanens 5 2 5 16 19 
West Indies and South America 19 23 107 125 149 
Sc caca cacaxdcewnaus 25 51 31 32 134 
ye ee ert ser 69 23 33 98 179 
ED, y ccannenddenion steennaee 1 1 10 5 
pe ee mene ra 995 1,049 524 1,399 1,672 





Liverpx 01 
Para 


DE, WES cnt evieccumawnn 144 68 85 172 351 
CE, Me. og cvs cdvenne cee chen eeu Ante cee eee 
BOGE ta vedeutctemncdeuaed aes 120 114 288 263 384 
OEY side cheaanecauaeah 1019 1,861 1,554 2,157 3,833 
Total (England) tons, July 31..2,014 2,910 2,078 3,556 5,505 
Total (England) tons, July 31..2,536 2,355 2,046 4,361 6,401 
By latest cable advices the equivalent of $1.16@$1.18 had 
been bid for Para up-river fine. It is reported that English 
manufacturers hold smaller stocks of rubber than had been 
anticipated. 
Liverpool. 
WittiamM Wricnut & Co. report [August 1]: 
Fine Paré.—The market has been characterized by more trade activity, 


both here and in America; weak holders seem to have been cleared out. 
Considerable shipments have again been made to America, and, with small 
receipts, prices have steadily advanced (in the early part of the advance a 
large business was done on private terms) from 4s. to 4s. 8%4d., closing 
steady at latter price. The so-called syndicate stock in Brazil is still 
unsold. It is reported that satistactory arrangements have been made 
with the Bank to hold for a further length of time. However, it must 
be sold some time; until it is out of the way the market will be more or less 
nervous. W hether the financial difficulties of the Brazilian Aviadores will 
affect the qnantity of the new crop remains to be seen, but the tone of 
the market at the close indicates a good demand, about 4s. 5d. to 4s. 6d. 
Receipts for the month are small, being 1,420 tons, including 260 tons 
Caucho, against 1,720 tons last month, and 2,330 tons, including 830 tons 
Caucho, in July, 1910. Deliveries for the month are 1,116 tons, against 
and 1,544 tons last year. 


1,392 tons last month, 
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RUBBER FLUX 


- 

No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- | ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
sally used for waterproofing wire. moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Silansachuselts Chemical Co., Walpole Mass. i. 








THEODORE HOFELLER & CO. 


206-226 SCOTT ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AMA 


New York 

















Boston 


BOSTON YARN CO. 


86 Worth Street, New York 


MOTOR ‘TIRE FABRICS 
“Passaic Cotton Mills” 


Mechanical Ducks Auto Top Ducks 
Specialties in Weaving 








“Lowell Weaving Co.” 


Yarns for every purpose 
Sheetings Osnaburgs 
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ED. MAURER 


Representing the Madero interests of Mexico fo 


Gua yule Rubber 


PARRA DURANGO 
MADERO LEON 


SrReAMNDOos 


BORNEO S 


Sole agent for U. S. and Canada of the well known brands 


FFF, -F, CGS and SM. 








Headquarters for 


| Surinam and Demerara Sheet Balata 
Venezuelan Block Balata 


Ceylon Plantation Rubber 








97 WATER STREET . NEW YORK 
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British Crade Rubber Statistics. 
OrFIcIAL STATEMENT—JANUARY 1 To JuNE 30. 
WEIGHTS. 


1909. 
39,866,960 
21,635,936 


1910. 
56,279,888 
29,237,152 


1911. 
Imports 
Exports 





18,231,024 22,362,480 


VALUES... 
82,294 
804,399 8,44 


Net imports 27 042,736 


£10;415,368 
6,731,945 


£16,280,980 
8,898 


~xports 





£2,477,895  £7,832,082  £3,683,423 


Net imports 


BorDEAUX. 
Recent advices from Bordeaux indicate that rubber is arriving 
na smaller scale than was the case a year ago. May arrivals 
yunted to 148,250 kilos., as compared with 205,500 kilos. for 
corresponding month of 1910. Somewhat closer figures 
rk the returns for June, which show 159,120 kilos., against 
70,705 kilos. for June, 1910. 
susiness had been quiet in African rubbers, the prices at which 
importers held their stocks being considered too high in propor- 
to those of Para descriptions. The position of the latter 
impeded important transactions in other kinds. 


BORDEAUX RUBBER IMPORTATIONS. 
mmparative results covering the first six months of this and 
vear are as follows: 

1911. 
144,105 
265,050 
241,385 
227,185 
148,250 
159,120 


1,185,095 


1910. 
294,600 
329,260 
265,125 
261,980 
205,500 
170,705 


1,527,170 


Soudan sorts and Conakry niggers constituted the largest pro- 


January 
February 


Total—January-June 


portion of recent imports. 


HAvRE. 

Importers have felt encouraged by the result of the July rubber 
auction, at which 61,618 kilos. were sold out of 62,739 kilos. 
The average advance in price obtained over previous 
For the August sale a quantity 
A fresh advance of 5@ 


offered. 
aucticn represented 7.58 per cent. 
of about 80 tons had been declared. 
8 per cent. was established. 


ANTWERP. ‘ 

During the interval between the June and July sales, prices 
had stiffened; these conditions being reflected in the advance 
which took place at the latter, which equalled 10.10 per cent. on 
Congo descriptions and 14.20 per cent. on plantation rubbers. 
This movement was in sympathy with the course of the Havre 
July auction. 

Out of 460,475 kilos. offered, 350,501 kilos. were sold, the 
separate quantities being: 

Sold. 
313,725 
27,255 


9,521 


Offered. 

Congo descriptions 
Plantation descriptions 
Various descriptions 

Total 350,501 

or the August sale 235 tons had been declared. Telegraphic 
reports of sale indicate a further advance of 5@8 per cent. An 
important reduction in stock has been effected. 


ANTWERP RuBBER STATISTICS FOR JULY. 
1910. 1909. 1908. 
460,517 476,420 684,866 
249,899 529,920 2 
144,697 461,506 
105,202 68,414 


710,416 1,006,340 
190,451 
519,965 
2,335,107 


1,800,323 
534,784 


1907. 
671,793 
613,064 
559,144 

53,920 


DeETAILs. 
Stocks, June 30. .kilos 
Arrivals in July 
Congo sorts 
Other sorts 


912,068 1,284,857 


353,501 


931,356 





1,037,028 
571,294 


Aggregating 





Sales in July 





Stocks, July 31 465,734 


2,933,424 
2,177,715 
755,709 





2,833,027 
2'430,364 
402,663 


2,484,073 
1,841,113 
642,960 


2,606,551 


Arrivals since Jan. 1. 
Congo SOFts soe... 
Other softs “= 





Sales since Jan. 1.... 2,356,652 3,004,647 3,144,376 


RuBBER ARRIVALS FROM THE CONGO. 


Avucust 3.—By the steamer Elizabethville: 


(Société Generale Africaine) kilos 62,000 
(Comptoir Commercial Conglais) 
..-(Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 
du Kasai) 
(Belgika) 
(Belge du Haut Congo) 
(Cie. du Lomami) 
(Société Comm. and Miniere du Congo) 
(Sud. Cameroon) 
Velde (Société Comm. and Financ. 
...-Africaine) 


Bunge & Co 
D 


Van de 


AMSTERDAM. 


About one-half of the rubber offered at the July sales met with 
ready sale at higher prices. Hevea plantation rubber commanded 
an advance upon valuations of 10 per cent. The relatively large 
proportion being unsold is attributed to the high prices asked by 
29 


importers. The next sale will take place on September 2 


F. Joosten reports [August 15]: 
_ Our market remained very firm, with good demand. Several, partly 
important, lots were sold at good prices. Fine Hevea grades are very 
scarce, but some newly arrived Rambong lots are up for sale. 


HAMBURG. 


Latest advices report a firm market, showing but little change. 
Buyers are gradually advancing their limits. 





IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds. 
Avucust 1.—By the steamer Rio Janeiro, from Para: 
Total. 
79,800 
53,900 
21,800 


Coarse. 
68,000 
35,000 
20,500 


123,500 _1,300=155,500 
Manaos and Para: 


78,800 67,400= 244,200 
26,500 45,000=101,400 
27,700 400= 56,600 

2,000 sn aeeee = 11,300 


112,800=413,500 


Medium. 
1,400 
3,600 


Fine. Caucho. 
Poel & Arnold Rbsew 
De Lagotellerie & Co 
New York Commercial Co.. 


Total 141,100 24,600 135,000 
Avucust 15.—By the steamer Boniface, from Manaos and Para: 


Poel & Arnold 75,400 131,000 97,700=420,800 
New York Commercial Co.. 66,800=277,700 
A. T. Morse & 34,400— 142,600 
Hagemeyer & Brunn oanees 

De Lagotellerie & Co 


19,200 
23,100 


Total 337,300 120,500 289,700  180,900=928,400 


Avucust 23.—By the steamer Sao Paulo, from Para: 
11,500 
3 





New York Commercial Co.. 
G. Amsinck & Co 4,200 
4,000 


20,100 11,960 31,300 64,000 
Aucust 24.—By the steamer Clement, from Manaos and Para: 


Poel & Arnold 144,800 42,100 121,600 7,200=315,700 
New York Commercial Co.. 96,800 24,800 16,500—=155,600 
A. T. Morse & Co 2 29,500 -seeee> 54,800 
General Rubber Co 14,600 ‘ = § 
Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 3,300 


61,600 193,800 
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PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


General Rubber Co. 


Poel & Arnold 


Raw Products Co. 


Poel & Arnold 
Raw Products 


Jury 26.—By 


Iglesias Lobo & Co. 
American Trading Co. 


Jury 26.—By the Caronia=Liverpool: 
(Fine)..... 155,000 
Se 48,000 
(Fine)....... 4,500 
3 ee 11,000 
Co. (Coarse).... 7,000 
the Grenada=Bolivar: 
(Fine)..... 20,000 
(Fine). 7,000 
(Coarse). 9,000 


Iglesias Lobo & Co, 


Jury 28. 
Poel & Arnold 


New York Com’ 
General Rubber Co. 


Jury 29.—By the Kaiserin 


Hamburg: 


New York Commercial Co. 
Jury 31.—By the Celtic 


General Rubber Co. (Fine)...... 90,000 
C. P. dos Santos (Fine)........ 11,500 
Robinson & Co. (Fine)......... 9,000 
Muller, Schall & Co. (Fine).... 10,000 
N. Y. Commercial Co. (Fine)... 7,000 
Rubber Trading Co. (Fine)..... 9,000 
Muller, Schall & Co. (Caucho).. 15,000 

Avcust 2.—By the Thames=Mollendo: 


to Pee aes008 
cial Co. (Fine)... 34,0 
(Coarse)... 33, $00 


(Coarse).... 


Liverpool: 


A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho)............ 


Avucust 7.—By the 


Wallace L. Gough Co. (Fine)... 17,000 
Muller, Schall & Co. (Coarse)... 7,000 
Avevust 7.—By the Batavia= Hamburg: 
wetipee L. Gough Co. (Fine)... 13,500 
Y. Commercial Co. (Fine)... 8,000 
N. Y. Commercial Co. (Coarse). 2,500 


Avcust 9.—By the Grenada= Bolivar: 


General Export 


& Comm. Co. (Fine).... 


Amerika= Hamburg: 


Pounps. 


225,500 


36,000 


By the Mauretania=Liverpool: 


292,500 


Auguste Victoria= 


17,000 


151,500 


11,500 


24,000 


24,000 


21,000 


Aveust 9.—By the Carmania=Liverpool: 


Poel & Arnold 


pew Products Co. 


. Commerc 
Commerc 


N Y. 


es 330,000 

(Fine)....... 15,000 
ial Co. (Fine)... 11,000 
ial Co. (Coarse). 5,500 


361,500 


Avucust 9.—By the Columbia=Liverpool: 


A, T. Morse & 


Avevust 11.— 
General Rubber 


C. P. dos Santos (Fine)........ 


Aveust 12. 
General Rubber 


Raw Products Co. 


A. W. Brunn ( 


Geb GPU cccrcinenseias 


By the Cedric=Live —_ 


Co. (Coarse)... 60,0 
11000 


28,000 


71,000 


By the Campania= Liverpool: 


Co. (Coarse).... 22,500 
(Coarse)..... 22,500 
Coarse) ....seee. 9,000 


Aveust 17.—By the Trent=Mollendo: 


General Rubber 
General Rubber 


22,500 
30,000 


Co. (Fine)...... 
Co. (Caucho)... 


54,000 


52,500 


Aveust 18.—By the Pennsylvania= Hamburg: 


Poel & Arnold 
N. Y. Commerc 


Rubber Trading Co. 


Aveusr 18. 


fee 22,500 
ial Co. (Coarse). 8,000 
(Fine)..... 10,000 


40,500 


3y the Mauretania= Liverpool: 


Poel & Arnold (Fine).......... 45,000 
Raw Products Co, (Fine)....... 11,500 
Henry A. Gould Co. (Fine)..... 5,500 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Fine)....... 5,500 
Wi J. Johnstone (Coarse). 11,500 
Stiles (Coarse).......... 11,000 
Y. Commercial Co. (Caucho). 1,000 91,000 
Aucust 18.—By the Baltic=Liverpool: 
General Rubber Co. (Fine)..... 60,000 
We Bes See COINS) < c ccccccccce 4,500 
General Rubber Co. (Coarse).... 11,000 75,500 
Aveust 22.—By the Coppename= Bolivar: 
General Exp. Comm, Co. (Fine). 8,000 
General Exp. Comm. Co. Coarse) 4,500 12,500 
Avevust 23.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 
Robert Badenhoff (Fine) .............. 7,000 
Aveust 24.—By the Allianca=Mollendo: 
New York Commercial Co. (Fine)...... 10,000 


OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. 


CENTRALS. 


[*This sign, in connection with imports of Cen- 


trals, denotes G 


uayule rubber. ] 


Jury 25.—By the Colon=Colon: 
Ge ete © CB. icdscveveccsce *27,000 
Ss a GERs caneeecceccecese *2,500 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... *1,500 


Jose Julia & Co 
Jury 27.—By 
Continental-Mex 


*1,000 
El Norte=Galveston: 
ican Rubber Co......... 


Pounps. 


*32,000 


*80,000 
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Juty 28.—By the Prinz August Wilhelm= 
Colon: 
ME Gis sas ca eesicdi< 4,000 
rs  \ & Snare 2,500 
wy SE Oe En wkaeceéceennne 2,500 
oldau & Van Sickle........... 2,000 
A. Rosenthal & Sons........... 1,000 
D> WE BH Ges cbc cctkeesa 1,000 13,000 
Jury 28.—By El Rio=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co......... *155,000 
Jury 29.—By the Esperanza=Vera Cruz: 
Cheeses A. Bees cccivccivscees 2,500 
Iglesias Lobo & Co............. 5,500 
Lawrence Import Co........... 1,500 
General Export Co.......cce0e. 2,500 
eg 1 eee 1,000 
Be. Benwquardt & Co. cweccccccses 1,000 14,000 
Jury 31.—By the Prinz Sigismwnd=Colon: 
et OE GO. o ccnescetucés 7,000 
Bs le GD BOs 6 cocecsacee 5,500 
Roldau & Van Sickle........... 2,500 
Pablo, Calvert & Co............ 2,000 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... 1,000 18,000 
Avueust 2.—By the Eastern Prince= Bahia: 
Fe Te ROTTED | BG cs cacccasicssece 13,500 
Aveust 4.—By El Occidente=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co......... *75,000 
Aucust 7.—By the Morro Castle=Frontera: 
he FF OCC Oe 5,000 
Lawrence Import Co........... 4,000 
E. Nelson Tibbals & Co........ 1,000 
SCS: GP Meiiscaccavctveecs 1,500 11,500 
Aveust 7.—By the Panama=Colon: 
i Pe: BE Gi ececcusapents 8,500 
Hirzel,Feltman & Co........... 3,000 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... 3,000 
Chastes B. Gelli. .cccccccccccs 2,000 
ee heer eee 2,000 
Se Ds GP Gils wanenscccceenes 1,000 19,500 
Avcust 7.—By the Allemannia=Colombia: 
Maitland, Coppell & Co......... 6,000 
A, FOOD B CO. cccccccccsces 1,500 
Caballero & Blanco............. 1,500 
Rm Det Castilfic & Coe...cccccese 1,500 
iy HE dadendssonsnesatiat uw 1,000 
Sh) SE Ot EMhvecccscveteas 1,000 
SE GS) Giinescusecenesaes 1,000 13,500 
Avueust 7.—By the Amerika= Hamburg: 
Geo. A. Alden & Co........0.. 11,500 
He TS & Giiweccdccecacs 5,500 17,000 
Avueust 8.—By the Seguranca=Tampico: 
i CO cascverseenssevesen *90,000 
Oe GOO caeecdecesscersdas *33,000 *123,000 
Avoust 9.—By the Prinz Joachim=Colon: 
G. Amolasl: & Co. .cccccccccees 3,500 
Andean Trading Co............ 1,500 
Fy § eee 1,500 
Graham, Hinkley & Co.......... 1,000 
Gillespie Bros. Siena hé éaeees 1,000 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... 1,000 9,500 
Avucust 9.—By the Con us=New Orleans: 
} may Rubber Mfg. (o..... 3,500 
“ anne Me, See. & GOs 0 a8 ccvces 2,500 
EN OE Ben ccnassecasas 1,500 
* We SED sxnedecnsssccacs 1,000 8,500 
Avucust 9.—By the Oceanic—London: 
ele Ge ES 6s ie'vksabeecececcanceses 20,000 
Avucust 9.—By El Mundo=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. *75,000 
Charles T. Wilson & Co........ *8,000 *83,000 
Avucust 10.—By the Camaguey=Tampico: 
i CE ateaxennnadtecéabans *45,000 
fF er eee *35,000 *78,000 
Avucust 11.—By the Monterey=Frontera: 
Harburger & Stack............. 4,500 
= SE GP Gino cu ntonccnnssee 3,500 
, 7 “|? i> 2,000 
Maldonado  Gitascutecccncase 1,500 
Lawrence Import Co............ 1,000 12,500 
Aucust 11.—By the Matanzas=Tampico 
Ph PT cccedeninawadwetadd’ *135,000 
» We Wee Be GB cc cccctsede *3,500 
POS BOND caddcvssesesicees *82,000 *220,500 
Aucust 14.—By the Advance=Colon: 
mee B Gian scocccecvectes 19,500 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... 10,500 
Schutte, Bunemann & Co....... 4,500 
Andean Trading Co............ 2,500 
ST Pre eee 2,500 
Suzarte & Whitney ............ 2,500 
Aare po Ee eee 1,500 
ablo, Calvert & Co............ 1,000 
ee GEN 0006660 S5+ cnSecvesaness 1,000 45,500 











Avucust 15.—By El Sol=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co.*115,000 


Charles T. Wilson & Co........ *3,500 *118,500 
Aucust 15.—By the Creole=New Orleans: 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co..... 8,000 

ie SD. OF Cs ccateccccscos 5,000 

Coors A. Alden & Co......... 4,000 
. 7 —'} fo eee 2,000 19,000 
Avucust 15.—By the Indian Prince=Bahia: 

i GE op teedduedendwe 55,000 

POR @ ARGGED copecacegcencecs ae eee 

New York Commercial Co...... 2,500 100,000 
Avucust 17.—By the Fert=Colombia: 

Cortes Commercial Co.......... 1,500 

A. M. Capen’s a heekenawkdem 1,000 

G. Amsinck & Co.........55005 1,000 

R. Del Castillo & Co bbeeeneeatay 1,000 

Isaac Brandon & Bros.......... 1.000 5.500 


Avucust 18.—By the Mauretania=—Liverpool: 


Wand B Deeks cccccesicsccccstsovenese 8,000 
Aveust 21.—-By the Albingia—Colombia: 

Scholz & Marturet............- 2,000 

R. Gallegor & Co........eseeee. 1,500 

A. Jaranillo & Co.........-+45- 1,000 P 

G. Amsinck & Co.........-++- 1,000 5,500 
Aveust 21.—By the Vigilancia=Tampico: 

New York Commercial Co...... "ee ane 

BOE, BERGE sccccccccescocecces 000 

For Antwerp ....cccsccsccecess y ‘000 *295,000 
Avucust 22.—By the Byron=Bahia: 

New York Commercial Co.............- 22,500 
Avucust 22.—By the Antilles=New Orleans: 

Robinson & Co.........eeeeeees 8,000 

A, Th. WOO cccccccccvccccs 3,000 

A. T. Moree & Ce.cccccccccccts 3,500 

Tr. We Meee cccccccvsccevces 1,500 16,000 
Aveust 23.—By El Valle=Galveston: 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co......... *40,000 
Avucust 24.—By the Allianca=Colon: 

Isaac Brandon & gue poncegeens 15,000 

5 Amsinck & Co........ee0055 15,000 
H, Feltman & “Co peavascearns 5,00 

read Bros. & Co........+++ 4,000 — 

Jose Julia & Co....... eee eeeee 1,500 40,500 

AFRICAN. 
Pounps. 

Jury 26.—By the Caronia=Liverpool: 

Poel & Arnold ......--eeeeeeeee 15,000 i 

Muller, Schall & Co.........++- 4,500 19,500 
Juty 28.—By the Carolina=Havre: 

Rubber Trading Co.........-+-+eeeee0s 18,000 


Jury 29.—By the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria= 
Hamburg: 


George A. Alden & Co.........+- 58,000 

General Rubber Co.........+--- _ 4,500 62,500 
Jury 31.—By the Celtic=Liverpool: 

James T. Johnstone .........-+-eeeeeee 6,000 
Jury 31.—By the Philadelphia=London: 

General Rubber Co............- 34,000 

Muller, Schall & Co...........- 11,000 45,000 
Aveust 3.—By the Vaderland= Antwerp: 

A. Fo. Meewe. | Gwe ccccscccsces 128,000 

Raw Products Co.........++++- 7,000 135,000 
Avueust 5.—By the Virginia=Havre: 

Poel & Arnold ..ccccccccccess 65,500 

Rubber Trading Co............- 11,000 76,000 
Aveust 7.—By the St. Lowis=London: 

George A. Alden & Co.......eeeeeeeees 77,000 
Aveust 7.—By the Lapland=Antwerp: 

A. T. Mosse & Co. ..cccccescecs 4,500 

Raw Products Co........ceseee- 3,500 8,000 
Avucust 7.—By the Minnetonka=London: 

Bow Peete Cee occ ccacccccossesencee 11,000 
Aveust 7.—By the Amerika=Hamburg: 

Bed B BeGe occicccicocecccse 50,000 

George A. Alden & Co.......... 30,000 

A. TFT. Moree & Co... ccsccceccece 9,000 

Rubber Trading Co............. 8,000 = 

Robert Badenhoff ............- 3,700 100,700 
Aveust 7.—By the Batavia—Hamburg: 

George A. Alden & Co.......... 45,000 

Wallace L. Gough & Co........ - 34,000 

A, FH. MS BS Doe cascccsicvee 22,500 101,500 
Aveust 8.—By the Niagara= Havre: 

General Rubber Co............. 34,000 

Rubber Trading Co............. 2,000 36,000 
Avucust 8.—By the Fert=Lisbon: 

George A. Alden & Co.........seeeeees 22,500 
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Aucust 9.—By the Carmanta=Liverpool: 
General Rubber Co 
“3 T. Johnstone 

_ T° Seas 
Poel & Arnold 11,500 
George A. Alden & Co.... 5,500 64,500 


Aucust 11.—By the Cedric=Liverpool: 
7,000 
5,500 
Aueust 15.—By the Kroonland=Autwerp: 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Rubber Trading Co 
New York Commercial Co 
Wallace L. Gough & Co 
Poel & Arnold 
ae > 


12,500 


4,500 
2,500 323,000 
Avucust 18.—By the Pennsylvania= Hamburg: 
George A. Alden & Co 
General Rubber Co 
Rubber Trading Co 
Poel & Arnold 91,500 
Aucust 18.—By the Baltic=Liverpool: 
Muller, Schall & Co 
General Rubber Co 
A. T. Morse & Co 
James T. Johnstone 
Poel & Arnol 55,000 
Aucust 21.—By the Bretagne=Havre: 
Muller, Schall & Co 22,500 
\ucust 23.—By the Finland=Antwerp: 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Wallace L. Gough & Co 
Muller, Schall & Co 82,000 
Aucust 24.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 
Wallace L. Gough & Co 
Ed. Maurer 
George A. Alden & Co.. 
Robert Badenhoff 
i , 00 
9/000 152,000 


EAST INDIAN. 
[*Denotes plantation rubber. ] 
Pounps. 
Jury 28.—By the Majestic—London: 
Poel & Arnold ,000 
*7,000 
31.—By the Philadelphia=London: 


*22,000 


J LY 
Poel 
New Y 
Poel & head 5,000 
Ss Bs GE i 6ascceedeosees 11,000 72,500 
Aucust 1.—By the 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Poel & Arnold 
Michelin 
James T. Johnstone.... 
Robinson & Co 


Minneapolis=London: 


,500 
22,500 138,500 
Aucust 3.—By the Vaderland=Antwerp: 

T. Morse & Co *55,000 


Avucust 3.—By the .« 
Poel & Arnold 


Aucust 5.—By the . 
A. T. Morse & Co 
_ f Arnold *7,000 
*1,000 *72,000 





Avucust 7.—By the St. a 


New York Commercial Co *15,0 


Poel & Arnold 5/000 *25,000 


Aucust 7.—By the Lapland=Antwerp: 
T. Morse & Co 


Avcust 7.—By the Minnetonka=London: 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Ed. a 


*5,000 

*3,000 

Aucust 7.—By the Batavia=Hamburg: 
New York Commercial Co 


*31,000 


Avucust 9.—By the Carmania=Liverpool: 
Ed. Maurer 
Avucust 9.—By the Oceanic—=London: 
New York Commercial Co 
Poel & Arnold 
A. T. Morse & Co. 5,000 
Poel & Arnold ° 43, 000 
AuGust 9.—By the Vinsidinntinansiaie 
Haebler 
L, Littlejohn & Co 1,000 
Wallace L. Gough Co 11,000 
Aveust 11.—By the Cedric=Liverpool: 
—— fF fF ere eee ee 15,000 
Avucust 15.—By the Kroonland=Antwerp: 
Rubber Trading Co *65,000 


*17,000 


103,000 


44,500 


Avucust 16.—By the Olympic=London: 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Michelin Tire Co 


James T. Johnstone 
Poel & Arnold 
Robinson & Co 18,000 

Poel & Arnold 7,000 113,000 


Avucust 18.—By the Pennsylvania—Hamburg: 
New York Commercial Co 
Rubber Trading Co 
Robert Badenhop *20,750 

Avucust 18.—By the Baltic—Liverpool: 
W. H. Stiles *4,500 
Re ee Ge Bead cacnaceswence 13,500 

Avucust 23.—By the Finland=Singapore: 
Poel & Arnold 
Haebler & Co 
A. W. Brunn 


18,000 


21,500 


*96,000 


Gutta-JELUTONG. 

Pounps. 

Aveust 3. en the Afghan Prince=Singapore: 
is Littlejohn & C 


325,00 

135,000 460,000 
Avcust 9.—By the Vandalia=Singapore: 
Littlejohn & Co 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.... i 


Haebler & Co 
a es 


L. 


55,000 
55,000 985,000 
AvuGustT : 21.—By the Dacre Castle=Singapore: 


L, Littlejohn & Co 
George A. Alden & Co 


Wallace L. Gough Co 
W. R. Russell & Co 
Haebler & Co 





Aucust 24.—By the sowmegy 7 


Wallace L. Gough Co 
W. R. Russell & Co 


L. Littlejohn & Co 220, "000 530,000 


Gutta-Percua, 
Pounps. 


Avucust 21.—By the Dacre Castle=Singapore: 
Haebler & Co 22,500 


Avcust 24.—By the Jndra=Singapore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co 


45,000 
Poel & Arnold 11,000 56,000 


Batata. 


Jury 26.—By the Grenada=Trinidad: 
American Trading Co 


Pounps. 


Avucust 7.—By the Minnetonka=London: 
Wallace L. Gough Co 


Avucust 8.—By the Saramaca—Demerara: 


Sy ay oe & Co 7,000 
. Maurer 7,000 14,000 
Avucust 9.—By the Grenada=Bolivar: 
American Trading Co 13,500 
G. Amsinck & Co 10,000 23,500 


Aucust 15.—By the Marowijne=Bolivar: 
Middleton & Co 20,000 
Schutte, Bunemann & Co. 35,000 
G. Amsinck & Co 11,000 
Ed. Maurer 11,500 77,500 


Avucust 22.—By the Coppename= Demerara: 
ieiace & Co 8,000 


Maurer 


3,500 
De Sola Bros. & Pardo 2,000 13,500 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


Port or New Yorx—Jvu ty. 


Pounds. Value. 
6,025,440 $4,973,622 
172,712 
95.517 
3,180,154 
461,153 


Imports. 
India-rubber 
Balata 
Gutta- 
Gutta-jelutong (Pontianak) . 


Guayule 226, 806 





9,934,976 


110,303 

5,099 
"21,026 
134,060 


1,282,873 
174,502 


$5,500,405 


$91,536 
3,682 


"9014 
20,069 
$111,525 


India-rubber 
Balata 
Gutta-percha 
Guayule 
Reclaimed rubber 


Rubber scrap, imported.... 
Rubber scrap, exported.... 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 
Pounps. 
Juty 1.—By the Kennebec=Singapore: 
State Rubber Co. (East India). Ro 


L. Littlejohn & Co. (Jelutong).. 5,000 
State Rubber Co. (Jelutong)... 850. 000 1,197,800 


Jury 19.—By the Muncaster Castle=Singapore: 


State Rubber Co. (East India). ye 
Poel & Arnold (East India). 


Wallace L. Gough Co. (Jelutong) 160" 000 172,300 








PARA EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER, JUNE, 1911 (IN KILOGRAMS). 


NEW YORK. 


EXPORTERS. 
Gruner & Co 
Suarez Hermanos & Co., Ltd.. 
Ad. H. Alden, 
De Lagotellerie & Co 
_ eixeira & Co 


A. de la Riviére & Co 
Sundries 

Itacoatiara, 

Manaos, di 

Iquitos, 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


June, 

May, 

April, 

March, 

February, 1911... 


January, 1911.... 728, 494 


Medium. 


Fine. 
124,470 


Tora. 
360,660 


Caucho. 
39,094 


Coarse. 
141,417 


8,400 


Medium. 
21,720 


EUROPE. 
Coarse. 


234,622 


$2,061 62,157 





915,977 
1,015,004 
1,128,431 

700,619 
1,141,873 
1,694,784 


548,364 
793,143 
823,960 
1,349,885 
1,477,804 
884,484 


171, 366 
150,926 
287,232 

76,499 
113,921 
245,226 


117,265 


174,627 520,688 2,236,608 
185,709 
185,785 
399,138 
330,181 


123,838 3,107,809 


287, 438 
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United States Imports of Crade Rubber. 
OrFiciIAL STATEMENT—FiscaL YEARS EnpinG June 30. 

1908-09. 1909-10. 1910-11, 
pounds 12,825,192 15,556,981 15,953,233 
3,635,990 3,813,702 4,473,202 
1,967,774 3,695,703 3,157,879 
6,528,147 6,151,752 
1,996,530 1,752,468 
1,424,449 1,342,939 
23,486,384 853,805 
39,510,920 31,020,764 
2,503,683 2,506,875 
2,419,956 4,624,457 
108,226 208,886 


pounds 88,359,895 101,044,681 72,046,260 
$61,709,723 $101,078,825 $77,244,603 
69.8 cents $1.00 $1.07 

Net Imports. 
pounds 88,359,895 


United Kingdom 
Belgium 

France 

Germany 
Portugal 

Central 


Brazil 

Other South America 
East Indies 

Other Countries 





Import value 
Average per pound 


101,044,681 
3,791,961 6,492,947 


84,567,934 94,551,734 
OtHer Unitep STaTes IMporTs. 


1908-09. 1909-10. 
1,157,018 399,003 
255,559 784,501 
20,497,695 37,364,671 
NER RESSS 24,826,296 52,392,444 


Imports 
Exports 








Net imports 


Balata pounds 
Gutta-percha 

Waste rubber 
Gutta-jelutong 


Guayule gum 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 

Late New York Quorations—prices paid by consumers for 
carload lots, per pound—are unchanged: 

Aug. 1. 

Old rubber boots and shoes—domestic.. 9 @ 9% 
Old rubber boots and shoes—foreign.... : 
Pneumatic bicycle tires 
Automobile tires 
Solid rubber wagon and carriage tires. 
White trimmed rubber 
Heavy black rubber 
Air brake hose 
Garden hose 
Pa MOE SOND WOES 6 d.i08 cceecsvceravass 2K%@ 25% 
Matting %@ 1 


RESULTS OF COFFEE VALORIZATION. 

Tue message of the President of the State of Sao Paulo 
shows that the Government has on hand 5,105,133 bags of coffee 
and that the balance of bonds outstanding on July 1, 1911, was 
equal to $46,735,400 gold. The Federal loan outstanding had 
been reduced on December 31, 1910, to the equivalent of 
$13,961,970 gold. 


84%@ 8% 
erate? 934 


DEATH OF AN OLD EMPLOYE. 

As a mark of respect to the memory of the late Dennis 
Mulquenney, more than thirty-two years in the employment? of 
the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, the 
factory was shut down for the whole day of the funeral. 








STATISTICS OF RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTS. 


[Fiscal years ending June 30.] 


Value. 
$522,872 
2,136 
852,372 
$61,709,723 


$1,543,267 


Gutta-percha 
Gutta-jelutong 


CET, «wi ceseeccbesenvanal ) 
India rubber TY | 88,359,805 


India rubber scrap, ‘etc 20,497,695 


*(Imports of Guayule gum were included in “India rubber” 


prior to July 1, 


1910-11. 





Value. 
$624,702 
390,548 
2,872,633 
$10,443,157 
77,244,603 
$2,334,870 


Value. 
$196,878 
167,873 
2,419,223 
$101,078,825 


$2,998,697 


52,392,444 
101,044,681 
37,364,671 

1910.) 








